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A Slight Case of Apartheid 


Can racial segregation ever be justified? 
Most English people—and all Socialists— 
who consider the case of South Africa will 


find it simple to answer no. Faced with the 
lunatic logic of Apartheid, we can all reject 
that claim to white supremacy: But South 
Africa may not necessarily be the best test. 
Elsewhere in Africa the issues are more con- 
fused. In Kenya, in the Central African 
Federation and in East Africa, the claim to 
white supremacy has been veiled in the 
language of multi-racialism. The argument, 
ir. other words, appears to be about the rate 
of progress rather than about the principle. 
But is it really so? If we compromise on 
principles, can we ever make any real pro- 
gress? The reformer on the spot, con- 
scious of the strength of local white preju- 
dice, is always anxious to win practical 
victories. He may resent the protests of 
those who, from a distance, insist on standing 
obstinately on a principle. Expediency, he 
retorts, can be a principle too. 

This conflict of approach has now arisen 
acutely over the new University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, whose charter lays 
down that “no test of religious belief or 
profession or race, nationality or class shall 
be im ” for admittance—a landmark of 
non-discrimination in Southern Rhodesia. 
It was, therefore, a shock when a group of 
Labour members led by Mr. Dugdale 
recently revealed to the Commons—which 
was asked to vote a grant of £1,250,000 from 
public funds—that the university plan pro- 


vides separate residential and dining quar- 
ters for black and white students. 

Dr. Walter Adams, the liberal-minded 
principal, full of the triumph of getting his 
multi-racial university established at all, con- 
siders Labour criticisms both impertinent 
and treacherous. His anger has overflowed 
in a letter to Mr. Gaitskell, in which he 
declares: “You have made our task doubly 
difficult.” And so the argument breaks out 
again. Is it justifiable to insist on the prin- 
ciple of no segregation at all costs, even when 
it means rejecting the advice of a man of the 
calibre of Dr. Adams? In his university all 
races will work and play together, all will be 
admitted on the same standards, sit for the 
same examinations, play in mixed teams, be 
taught the same ideals. And even though in 
the initial stages they will live and eat separ- 
ately, their quarters will be identical. Is not 
this, Dr. Adams demands, the essence of 
inter-racial living? 

The flaws in this argument are obvious. 
Either the degree of segregation is trivial, in 
which case it is not worth sacrificing a prin- 
ciple for it; or it is important because it is 
the price which must be paid for local white 
support. Here surely is the root of Dr. 
Adams’s fear. Without this degree of segre- 
gation, he foresees that Salisbury might be- 
come a black, not a multi-racial, university, 
because the white community would boycott 
it. But in the long run it may be better to 
face this risk than surrender to “settler” 
blackmail.. There is a third argument too: 


throughout Africa, Dr. Adams has pointed 
out, “prejudice dies hard among all races,” 
and the African would actually prefer pro- 
vision to be made for his-tastes and needs. 

It is this statement which has aroused 
among Labour M.P.s the most incredulity 
and the most alarm. “At this stage of the 
country,” says Dr. Adams, “ we do not have 
a common, all-embracing culture. European 
and African tastes in food, for example, are 
often different.” Can a liberal really 
advance such a reason as a serious obstacle 
to de-segregation? Or the fact that some 
Africans practise polygamy? Or that they 
have an inheritance of “religious beliefs and 
superstitions which are difficult to reconcile 
with those of the Europeans?” If such 
arguments were valid, it would have been 
impossible to integrate both Moslems and 
Hindus into the life of Uganda's black uni- 
versity, Makerere, or African and Asian 
students into the life of, say, London 
University—with which the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
already entered special relations. No: the 
more Dr. Adams argues, the more we can 
understand the nature of his anxiety, but the 
clearer it becomes that in matters where the 
British parliament has a responsibility we 
cannot surrender our consciences to the care 
of the “authorities on the spot.” Just be- 
cause they are on the spot, they will almost 
certainly become influenced, however un- 
consciously, by the very attitudes which we 
must repudiate. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


The Retreat from Containment 


The gradual thaw in western attitudes towards 
Russia continues. The Franco-Soviet talks in 
Moscow, as expected, followed the genera] pattern 
of the London talks. The terms of the final com- 
muniqué are similar in many respects, though 
there are two important additions: a cautiously 
worded French approval of the Russian disarma- 
ment move, and a reaffirmation of the Franco- 
Russian intention to raise the subject of a UN- 
sponsored Middle East arms embargo at the 
Security Council. The day after the talks ended, 
Britain went a stage further. In an important 
policy speech, Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd admitted that 
the primary threat from Russia was no longer a 
military one and implied that, though the military 
framework of Nato had to be retained, its effec- 
tives could be substantially reduced. To date, 
this is the most realistic appreciation of the mean~- 
ing of “ competitive coexistence” yet voiced by a 
western statesman, and the fact that it failed to 
evoke a critical response in Washington is, in 
itself, significant. Indeed, there is some evidence 
that Mr. Dulles’ recent pronouncements on Rus- 
sian policy—and, in particular, his ludicrous 
comment on the disarmament move—may not 
represent his real views. The Administration is 
currently experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
Congressional approval for its military assistance 
programme, and Mr. Dulles is clearly unvvilling 
to impede its efforts still further by publicly 
acknowledging a genuine relaxation of tension, 
Indeed, in the realm of deeds, as opposed to 
words, he is showing himself far more accommo- 
dating: his endorsement, at his press conference 
on Tuesday, of the British “exceptions” pro- 
cedure for China wade controls, is, in theory, a 
minor concession. But it is an important straw 
in the wind—further proof that the wind is blow- 
ing in Washington as well as in London and Paris. 


How to Lose Bases 


The Tory doctrine in Colonial affairs is that 
the security of British bases overrides all other 
considerations—including demands for  self- 
government which, in other circumstances, could 
be regarded as legitimate. Even if one accepts 
this principle—and, in terms of present world 
strategy, the value of the bases seems exagger- 
ated—the present government is applying it 
with singular maladroitness. Cyprus is a case 
in point. A similar situation may soon develop 
in Singapore. Now comes a third example: 
Aden. Lord Lloyd's recent statement—reject- 
ing any change in the colony’s status “for the 
foreseeable future”—is curiously reminiscent of 
Mr, Hopkinson’s ill-fated “never” speech on 
Cyprus. Under any circumstances it would have 
been ill-advised; in the light of present conditions 
in Aden it may prove disastrous. In Aden itself, 
the moderate nationalists have, until now, simply 
demanded an elected majority on the Legislative 
Council; Lord Lloyd’s speech effectively cuts the 
ground from under their feet and hands the 
initiative to the Pan-Arab extremists. Worse still, 
it may prejudice the delicate military situation 
in the interior. British forces are currently 
engaged in a determined military effort to evict 
Yemenite “ liberators” from the Federation, In 
the last resort, the security of the hinterland— 
and therefore of the base itself—depends on the 
co-operation of the chiefs. Until now, they have 
been consistently loyal; but Egyptian advisers 
who, under the terms of the new tripartite pact, 
are taking over the direction of Yemen policy, 


are now clothing aggressive Yemenite imperialism 
in the more attractive guise of Arab nationalism. 
This, taken in conjunction with the recent British 
refusal to supply them with arms, may induce 
the chiefs to change their attitude. Lord Lloyd’s 
speech, therefore, comes at the worst possible 
moment, 

In view of this, it is to be hoped that the 
government will handle the new situation in 
Jordan—where yet another British base is 
involved—-more cautiously. The proposals of 
Said el Mufti, the new premier, for a revision 
of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty, seem at first 
glance eminently reasonable. He wants the 
annual British gramt to be regarded as rent for 
British bases and not as a subsidy, and to be 
paid to the Jordan government—without any 
political strings attached—and not, as at present, 
directly to the Arab Legion. The present treaty 
is an example of outmoded paternalism, which 
most Jordanians rightly regard as humiliating; 
Said’s terms provide the foundations of a more 
viable and permanent relationship—that is, one 
founded on a mutually advantageous and purely 
commercial basis. There is some reason to think 
that the new government is sincerely anxious 
to find a via media between British and Egyptian 
imperialism; if, however, Britain rejects Said’s 
offer, and withdraws the subsidy entirely, he will 
inevitably be forced to turn to Cairo: the bases 
would then be lost, and the prospects of an Arab- 
Israeli flare-up correspondingly increased. 


A Tragic Failure 


By the time that Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Bevan 
made their last-minute attempt to save the Singa- 
pore talks, Mr. Lennox-Boyd had made up his 
mind to run the risks involved in their failure. 
Yet, as the Labour leaders realised, the risk is 
great, and they were more than justified in trying 
to find a formula which might avert a far more 
serious crisis in Singapore. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
however, would not budge, though Mr. Marshall 
had broken the fragile unity of his all-party dele- 
gation by making a final offer to give Britain all 
the “ security” powers which the Colonial Office 
had demanded. Events are moving so quickly in 
South-East Asia that a three-year limit on these 
powers, as Mr. Marshall suggested, is not un- 
reasonable. Nor was it unreasonable to ask that 
emergency Orders in Council should subse- 
quently be ratified by the House of Commons. 
On such conditions, greater freedom and respon- 
sibility could have been given to Singapore, and 
there would have been time to see whether Mr. 
Marshall’s gamble would come off and whether 
stable government could, in fact, be provided for 
the colony. The risks of this course would surely 
have been far less than those which follow from 
the breakdown of the talks. No doubt, Mr. 
Marshall acted intemperately. No doubt, he made 
things much more difficult for himself by trying 
to outbid the People’s Action Party, which at 
first seemed more ready than Mr. Marshall to 
accept a compromise solution. For, once he had 
pushed Mr. Lee Kuan Yew to the left, he could 
not carry him back again in support of the final 
attempt at compromise. But despite the quirks 
of Mr. Marshall’s personality, he was right ‘to 
persevere as long as there seemed a chance of 
saving something from the wreck. It was the 
Colonial Secretary who destroyed that chance. 
And he did so, it seems, in the belief that Mr. 
Marshall’s career is over, and that the right-wing 
Liberal Socialists can be induced to help form a 
more amenable administration. Mr. Marshall, of 


course, may change his mind again after he has 
talked with Mr. Nehru, and withdraw his threat 
to resign. Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, for his part, has 
called for fresh elections. On his return to Singa- 
pore he announced that if the P.A.P. should wir 
a majority it would “jam” the constitution, and 
its Ministers would be sworn in solely to discuss 
full internal self-government; but he does not 
insist on full independence at this stage. 


Exit Mendés-France 


M. Mendés-France’s resignation, our Paris 
Correspondent reports, should not be interpreted 
as an attempt to overthrow the government. Both 
his letter of resignation and his appeal to the 
other Radical Ministers to remain in office make 
it clear that this is the last thing he wishes. For 
some months he has been highly critical of 
M. Lacoste’s policies in Algeria. He has never 
opposed the dispatch of massive reinforcements, 
but he has always maintained that these cannot, 
by themselves, solve the problem; military 
measures, in his view, should be accompanied by 
immediate political measures—a purge of the 
pro-settler administration in Algiers, and an 
attempt to negotiate a cease-fire. Until last 
Tuesday, he had remained in office because he 
was. unwilling to jeopardise the unity of the 
Republican Front—which he still regards as the 
best formation for. effecting a peaceful settle- 
mentand because he believed he. could influ- 
ence policy more decisively from within the 
cabinet than outside it. His resignation is a 
belated recognition that he had become merely 
a prisoner of the government, and that his own 
personal position, as an advocate of negotia- 
tions, was being hopelessly compromised. He 
now has the opportunity to voice his views in 
public and bring pressure on Ministers by work- 
ing through the rank-and-file. In particular, he 
has in mind the meeting of the Socialist Nationa) 
Council on June 3, where he hopes the opposi- 
tion to M. Lacoste within the S.F.1.O. will come 
to a head. If the peace faction carry the day on 
June 3, their chances of .influencing the party 
congress at the end of this month—whose deci- 
sions will be binding on M. Mollet—will b« 
greatly increased. 


The Oregon Trail 


Mr. Stevenson has somewhat restored his 
fortunes by his victory over Mr. Kefauver in 
the Oregon primary. But neither candidate was 
on the ballot, and neither campaigned as inten- 
sively as in Minnesota. Both had to rely on 
“write-in” votes, whereby electors must write 
in the name of their choice in the middle of a 
complicated ballot form which contains the 
names of nearly a hundred candidates for loca! 
and federal office. Only two-thirds of those 
voting in the Democratic primary managed to 
find their way to make a presidential preference, 
and Mr. Stevenson secured a three-to-two vote 
of these. Little can therefore be deduced from 
this contest. The crucial battles between Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Kefauver come next Tuesday, 
in Florida, and June 5, in California. It seems 
unlikely that Mr. Kefauver can win in Florida, 
where his strong stand against segregation is a 
handicap. But California will be a close-run 
thing, and a Kefauver victory here would prob- 
ably finish the Stevenson campaign, even if it 
cannot ensure a convention majority for 
Kefauver. The other results in Oregon were 
as expected. Senator Morse, the Republican 
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who turned Democrat after the 1954 elections, 
will be opposed by Douglas McKay, who has 
resigned as Secretary of the Interior to fight the 
Senate vacancy—and this will be a bitter contest, 
turning partly on the question of public versus 
private electric power development, and partly 
on Senator Morse’s record in the Senate. 


Mr. Kurchatov’s View of Britain 


Mr. Igor Kurchatov, the Soviet atomic scien- 
tist, has been telling the Russian people that the 
British method of developing atomic power may 
not turn out to be the best economically. Apart 
from technical questions about the better use of 
uranium, he has said that only large power 
Stations are economical and that the U.S.S.R. is 
in process of providing stations of 400,000 to 
600,000 kilowatts. This suggests that Mr. 
Kurchatov has not been very well advised or 
informed about the British programme. For 
instance, he has stated that the Dounreay fast 
breeder-reactor—designed as one of the world’s 
most advanced types—is not going to produce 
electricity. It is. And British research is develop- 
ing a variety of different experimental reactors. 
What has misled him is the conscious and deliber- 
ate policy of the British authorities to go ahead 
with convertor-type reactors, basically the same 
a» at Calder Hall, the Cumberland station, which 
will be switched over to the national grid in 
October. This process consists of converting 
uranium into plutonium, as in military produc- 
tion plants, and using the heat to generate elec- 
tricity. Such convertors, stepped up to produce 
more domestic electricity than at Calder Hall, are 
to be installed by the Central Electricity 
Authority. As Sir John Cockcroft has admitted, 
such types are already as old-fashioned as Henry 
Ford’s “Tin Lizzie”; but they are efficient 
enough to serve their immediate purpose—to meet 
the emergency of filling generating needs which 


our coal-fired stations cannot meet. Nor is it true 
that outsize power-stations are necessarily the 
most economic for this country; and, in any case, 
we ought to be thinking of developing “ pack- 
aged reactors” suitably designed for the export 
market. Nevertheless, the reminder that we 
cannot afford to be committed to a narrow range 
of types but should extend the range into many 
alternatives is one which the Atomic Energy 
Authority might note. In the early days of the 
railways, this country was unfortunately com- 
mitted to the narrow-gauge. We must not repeat 
this mistake with atomic power. 


Robin Cruikshank 


Robin Cruikshank’s long illness, ending in his 
death last week, deprived the News Chronicle 
and Fleet Street far too soon of one of the 
exceptional personalities of a generation. Those 
who were lucky enough to know him will re- 
member him first for his qualities as a man— 
his wonderful gift of friendship, his generosity 
to colleagues, his modesty, his gay ebullience in 
talk. His writing reflected these qualities, 
influenced and fortified by a loving apprecia- 
tion of the English classics, and of Dickens, his 
darling, in particular. He edited the Star for 
five years, and the News Chronicle for seven, 
and was loved by his staffs. The whole of his 
journalistic life was spent in the service of the 
two papers and it was his long and outstandingly 
distinguished record as American correspondent 
of the News Chronicle that fitted him for what 
was probably the crowning achievement of his 
life, the work he did for Anglo-American rela- 
tions during the war, first at the Ministry of 
Information and then as director of the British 
Press Service in Washington. His extensive 
knowledge and understanding of both countries 
made him the ideal interpreter of their ways of 
life to one another. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 
The End of the Affair ? 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The “ leak- 
ages” case has ended after six weeks of hearings 
before a military tribunal in Paris. Statisticians 
have already established that it has been the 
longest trial since Joan of Arc. Politicians like 
to claim that it has aroused emotions comparable 
with those of the Dreyfus case. But the crime 
reporters are unanimous in considering it to be 
the most obscure and confused trial in the whole 
history of the French courts. 

From the first the Tribunal showed astonish- 
ing partiality. It gave credence to some wit- 
nesses, wrote off others apparently in advance. 
Among the witnesses it considered trustworthy 
were M. de la Rue, who collaborated with the 
Gestapo and was given a twenty-five year prison 
sentence, and M. Dides, an erstwhile commis- 
sioner of police, whose Occupation record was 
also a bad one. Less to be trusted, in the court’s 
view, were the Minister of Justice, M. Mitterrand, 
and the previous Prime Minister, M. Mendés- 
France—to say nothing of dozens of other 
officials and heroes of the Resistance. M. Dides, 
in fact, was something more than a witness. He 
popped up all the time, not only to contribute 
evidence on fact, but to offer his opinion on this 
or that political figure and on the evidence given 
by other witnesses. The President of the 
Tribunal treated him the whole time with a 





special indulgence and didn’t call him to 
order even when his statements were palpably 
malicious. The conduct of this trial has 
astonished public opinion and has caused a 
Radical Deputy to put down a question in the 
National Assembly asking whether the Garde 
des Sceaux has any means of protecting French 
justice from the partiality and anti-Republican 
sentiments of the President of the Tribunal. 
The verdict which came last Sunday was itself 
a classic example of juridical nonsense. It is 
worth recapitulating the facts. A minute of the 
Committee of National Defence was discovered 
in the possession of ene Baranés. The first sus- 
picion was that he was a Communist agent pass- 
ing military information to the proprietor of a 
left-wing journal on which he worked. He 
claimed, however, that he was a simple police 
informer and passed his information only to M. 
Dides, a senior police officer in charge of an 
anti-Communist intelligence outfit. It is estab- 
lished that M. Dides made use of the documents 
to fake up false minutes of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party for the purpose 
of discrediting the Mendés-France administra- 
tion. However, the Tribunal wasn’t iprepared to 
worry about the element of political intrigue in 
the case and M. Baranés has actually been 
acquitted, the court holding that the mere pos- 
session of secret documents did not justify the 
charge against him. The implication is that M. 
Baranés was a person qualified to be in posses- 
sion of the minutes of the Committee of National 
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Defence. But if that is so it seems impossible 
to justify the prison sentences (six years and four 
years respectively) passed on Labrusse and 
Turpin, the senior officials who are alleged to 
have passed the documents to Baranés. How 
can it be a criminal offence to pass secret 
information to someone who is qualified to 
receive it? Again, if Baranés was a suitable 
person to be in possession of French miliary 
secrets, and if he didn’t pass them on to any 
hostile power or make use of them in any clan- 
destine political intrigue, then why in heaven's 
name should he have induced Labrusse and 
Turpin to divulge the information? The court 
seems to suggest that he was simply an agent- 
provocateur used by the police to trap two senior 
officials known for their left-wing views. But 
in that case, the evidence of Dides and Baranés— 
as, indeed, of everyone else at the trial—makes 
nonsense. 

The court’s verdict seems to most people here 
to be as bereft of reason or justice as its President 
was of impartiality. It is seen as an instrument 
of political warfare in the hands of Baranés’s 
lawyer, M. Tixier-Vignancour. He is a one-time 
admirer of Hitler who was declared ineligible 
for public office after the Liberation and who has 
just this year succeeded in finding himself a seat 
in the Assembly on the extreme right. His pur- 
pose is to discredit the Left for its political con- 
duct over the whole period from the Resistance 
to the winding up of the war in Viet Nam and 
the attempts now proceeding to find a liberal 
solution in Algeria. The matter may not rest 
here, however. Just because the verdict seems 
so outrageous and the anti-Republican intrigue 
so obvious, there is a chance that public opinion 
may really be roused. Left-wing parties and 
almost the whole of the press have been deeply 
stirred by the trial and there is a general feeling 
that the affair, far from ending, has only just 
begun. 


Westminster 
The Seamy Side 


Once again the government has refused to 
recommend either an increase in the pay of 
junior ministers and of ordinary members of 
parliament or the establishment, of a proper 
parliamentary pensions scheme. When proposals 
were last put to the government, on the 
unanimous vote of an all-party committee under 
the chairmanship of the Liberal leader, Me. 
Clement Davies, is: 1954, it was the hostility of 
Conservative backbenchers in the 1922 Commit- 
tee which dissuaded the government; and Labour 
members showed their resentment by a some- 
what undignified refusal to pair. 

Since then, negotiations on the basis of the 
committee’s reports have proceeded  spas- 
modically. At one time, the government scemed 
willing. to relent, provided any improvement of 
pay in the Commons was linked with some ex- 
pense allowance for the Lords, But a majority 
of Labour members objected to any proposal 
which might buttress the Lords, and in recent 
months have again pressed for the committee's 
recommendation of an increase in Members’ 
salaries from £1,000 to £1,500 a year, with the 
establishment of a limited pension scheme of up 
to £500 a year; and this time Labour has added 
proposals that the salaries of junior ministers 
should be increased substantially. Once again 
the government has refused, on the ground that 
the anti-inflation drive makes salary increases in- 
opportune; but in this they are no longer sup- 
ported by the 1922 Committee or by the junior 
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Ministers. Indeed, it is said that a number of 
the latter have threatened to resign in protest. 
I think that a Gallup Poll would show a large 
majority in favour of the government on this 
issue, for most of us believe in wage restraint 
when it is practised on others. Further, many 
people believe that members of parliament 
actually receive £1,000 a year to spend on them- 
selves, But here I am concerned not with what 
is popular but with what is right. 

The facts are, first, that because of rising 
prices, a member of parliament today would have 
to be paid more than £1,500 a year if he were 
to receive the same amount of purchasing power 
that he was given by the increase to £1,000 a 
year in 1946; and, secondly, that, because of the 
expenses incurred in his duties for postage, secre- 
tary, living away from home and the like, a mem- 
ber retains for himself and his family about £250 
a year, or £5 a week only, out of the £1,000 he is 
“paid,” even when he includes the £8 per week 
sessional allowance. This is neither a fair nor a 
living wage, and all members try to increase it by 
one means or another. Some save expense ‘by 
doing without a secretary; but this means that 
time which might more usefully be spent in the 
Chamber, or preparing speeches, or keeping up 
with White Papers and Blue Books, is passed 
laboriously away, pen in hand, in the writing 
rooms. Others receive some form of subsidy, 
from their trade union, from the Co-operative 
Party or from firms which are willing to offer 
dummy directorships. But even if these subsidies 
do not limit the independence of members, they 
do limit to some extent the numbers from whom 
members may be drawn. Still others, who are 
lucky enough to be skilled in such jobs as 
journalism and the law, which can be practised 
from or near the House of Comrnons, plunge into 
these. But the strain of attempting two jobs is 
severe and often prevents a member from bringing 
an unfatigued and fresh mind to his parliamentary 
work, 

The positian then is that some men, without 
private means, who might make admirable mem- 
bers of parliament, are prevented from seeking 
ele ion because they cannot keep their families 
on +5 a week, Others, who are elected, are for 
the same reason prevented from giving anything 
like the whole of their attention to their parlia- 
mentary duties. Because of this it is possible 
that, in the foreseeable future, the House of 
Commons wil! consist almost wholly of men and 
women who have private means or have managed 
to win a place on a trade union or Co-operative 
pane! or have businesses which do not require 
their attendance. The position of junior Ministers 
is in some respects even worse than that of back- 
benchers. True, they “receive” double the pay, 
but they are forbidden to earn any money outside 
that, and would not have the time to earn it 
anyway. Almost worse, while carrying out their 
ministerial duties they have also to do their con- 
stituency work with all the correspondence, 
postage and visiting that this involves. Yet, un- 
like private members, they are not allowed to 
claim the full amount of this expenditure as an 
allowance against income tax; so, many of them 
on accepting office are worse off financially than 
they were as private members. 

This parsimony towards M.P.s is not generally 
practised abroad, where M.P.s are paid almost 
as much as civil servants, technicians and 
journalists, though not as much, of course, as big 
businessmen or film stars. In the United States a 
Congressman receives some £7,000, in France a 
member receives £1,600 and in Australia £1,400, 
In a majority of countries the pay of members 
is higher than here and, in nearly all, substantial 


expenses in addition to the basic salary are paid. 
I agree with such payments. 


the government is that they are too low, even 
if they were combined with a pension scheme. 
The salary should be raised to £2,000 and should 
then be allied to salaries in some agreed grade 
in the civil service and should automatically vary 
with these salaries, so that for the future mem- 
bers can be relieved of the invidious duty of 
voting on their own pay. 

I believe that a member’s job is still one of 
the more important jobs that a democracy can 


Indeed, my only 
criticisms of the proposals recently rejected by: 
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offer; and while it is true that, despite all the 
complaints about long hours and underpayment, 
few members, at least until recently, willingly 
gave up their seats, I think it is just as wrong for 
the public to trade on their sense of vocation as 
it is to trade on the sense of vocation of school- 
teachers or doctors. In saying that the present 
time is not opportune for an increase, the govern- 
ment is merely repeating the parrot cry of em- 
ployers everywhere when pressed for a wage 
increase. The real reason for its inaction is 
cowardice. 

J. P. W. Maciatieu 


Bunny, Flockie and Co. 


Exactry six weeks after Mr. Macmillan’s famous 
“ Savings Budget,” four months after the imposi- 
tion of the tightest credit squeeze since the war, 
and in the midst of a plethora of pious injunctions 
exhorting us all to save more and spend less, Miss 
“Bunny” Esterhazy and Miss “Flockie” Har- 
court-Smith were, last week, solemnly and 
publicly “ brought out” at Claridges. This com- 
plicated and imperative operation cost, according 
to whether you believe the Mail or the Express, 
either £5,000 or £10,000. Its splendours were 
duly communicated to British workers, in goggling 
detail, by the daily press. A few days previously, 
they had been treated to an hors d’auvre, in a 
more personal manner, when a hundred or so 
socially marginal junketers descended on the East 
End, armed, it is said, with everything from 
champagne to marijuana, and entertained the 
neighbours to an all-night jazz-session in a hired 
house. 

We are, in other words, in the midst of the 
1956 “Season.” For the first time since before 
the war, the British upper class has got the bit 
between its teeth. Not since the Thirties has it 
consumed so much bad champagne and dubious 
caviare, trampled so much broken glass under- 
foot, and driven so many village dressmakers to 
profitable distraction. The Evening Standard 
night-reporting corps is worn off its feet. The 
worst dance bands in London are turning down 
engagements. Even the burglars are overworked. 
After years of war-time equality, Crippsian 
austerity, servantless mansions, travel allowances, 
dividend restraint and triumphant bureaucracy, 
the Butler Boom is beginning to take effect: 
Society is scrambling shakily to its feet again and 
cocking a tentative snoot at the masses. 

Things, admittedly, are not what they used to 
be. The bandwaggon is less exclusive than ever. 
Even minor heiresses from Milwaukee, even 
junior financiers from Frankfurt, even—Colonel 
Nasser notwithstanding—fourth secretaries from 
seedy Middle Eastern embassies have got their 
feet in the door. If you have the money, there 
is a maze of short cuts to the Palace. Nor are 
the pillars of Society entirely easy about the future. 
Five years of handsome capital gains have primed 
the pump; but the deep financial wells no longer 
exist, and super-tax and death-duties continue to 
take their fearful toll. The rich are no longer 
really rich; but, thanks to Mr. Butler—and in 
spite of Mr. Macmillan—they at last have a little 
pocket-money to spend. Deep down, they all 
know it can’t last. All the more reason, then, to 
spend it with a splash. Edwardian economics 
breed Edwardian vulgarity. The fake economic 
prosperity of Tory rule has bred a fake. revival 
of the leisured class. 

Ultimately, then, the upper-class spending-spree 
~-of which the 1956 Season is the apothcosis—is a 
form of collective hallucination, a desperate 
attempt, on the part of Britain’s financial and 


social elite, to persuade itself that nothing has 
changed. Every all-night party, every case of 
champagne, every hamper of pdté de foie gras is 
one more proof that the Welfare State no longer 
exists—has, indeed, never existed—that the 
Labour government was just a transitory night- 
mare, that equality is not merely not just around 
the corner, but receding into the remote distance. 

In theory at least, this social hullabaloo, apart 
from its tedious bad taste, might be relatively 
harmless. The fact remains, however, that 
Britain is still in the midst of a financial crisis; 
that the government and trade unions are still 
desperately trying to hold down wages; and that 
the workers are still being implored, from all sides, 
to work harder. If, as we are so constantly told, 
Britain can never regain her industrial supremacy 
until the workers identify themselves more 
explicitly with the nation as a whole, do Bunny, 
Flockie and Co. really help matters? Nobody 
would go so far as to suggest that the battle of the 
export trade is‘ being lost on the dance-floor of 
Claridges, but is it too much to ask, just once, 
that the people at the top should set something 
other than the worst possible example? 

Also—and this is far more important—do we 
really want the sort of society of which the Season 
is the image? Must we continue to believe that 
a pyramid, whose only criteria are wealth and 
money, is the ideal form of social organisation? 
Are its values the ones to which we really sub- 
scribe? And if not, what do we propose to do 
about it? 

It goes without saying that a Tory government 
cannot be expected to knock away the props 
which, in the long run, are its own foundation. 
It exhorts the workers, on the one hand, to exer- 
cise restraint, and, on the other, supplies the upper 
classes with the means to abandon it. But this 
is to be expected. The fundamental Tory image 
is not a ptosperous Britain, but a prosperous 
leisured class. If a Tory chancellor set out to 
curb the Dockers and their kind, he would, in 
the long run, be destroying his own raison d’étre. 
Nor, in combating the atavistic values of our 
society, can we expect much help from the intel- 
lectuals, who are, in the last resort, principally 
concerned with their own place on the pyramid. 
There is, however, something we can do. Our 
social pyramid is crowned by a series of paid 
functionaries whose social influence is decisive : 
one move from the Palace and the whole complex, 
hierarchic structure of the Season would collapse. 
We cannot set the pattern for the Bunnys and the 
Flockies; but the Royal Family can. They are 
obliged—if we take the trouble to assert our rights 
—to do exactly as we tell them. 

Is this statement so very alarming? After all, 
members of the Royal Family have graciously 
consented to forgo the expense of equipping the 
Royal Flight with Britannias; they have even 
agreed to put up with their present waiting-room 
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at London Airport; is it quite out of the question 
to ask them to adapt the pattern of their social 
life a little more closely to the needs of 
mid-20th century Britain? Are Presentation 
Parties at the Palace, Royal Ascot and incessant 
scurryings between country houses really neces- 
sary to the maintenance of royal dignity? On the 
contrary, they symbolise an outmoded social pat- 
tern and are at variance with the way of life which 
most of the Queen’s subjects now find admirable. 
Already, in other respects, royalty has been 
obliging: it gratifies the moralists by being un- 
impeachably respectable; it pacifies the politicians 
by pruning down its speeches to the barest bones 
of platitude; to encourage industry, it daily courts 


sartorial disaster by patronising English dress- 
makers. Why not go a stage further? The British 
people are, by now, reconciled to a monarchy 
whose mental horizon is bounded by Newmarket 
and Drury Lane; they no longer expect any posi- 
tive contribution to the welfare of the community; 
but have they not the right to demand, in return 
for their annual £750,000, the purely negative 
virtue of social responsibility? Mr, Gaitskell 
reminded an American audience last week that 
the Labour Party officially supports the mon- 
archy. True enough; but if such support is to 
continue to justify itse!f to the rank-and-file, there 
will have to be some big changes at Buckingham 
Palace when Labour returns to power. 


Dark History 


(This is the first of two articles on the history of Africans.) 


Beyonp the flurry of forgotien tribes and the 
brandishing of spears, the slaving and the myths 
and mumbo-jumbo, can Africans be really said 
to have a history of their own? Take away from 
them the glories of Egypt because, even though 
Herodotus saw the old Egyptians as a very dark 
people, not to say a very black people, it is cus- 


tomfrily said that “Egypt was not truly 
African”: subtract the kingdoms of Meroe and 
Axum and of Ethiopia, because they were 


“Egyptian or Arab or Christian”: remove the 
medieval empires of the western Sudan, Ghana 
and Songhay and their like, because they were 
*“ Mediterranean and (or) Islamic”: pass over 
the terracottas of Ifé and the brasses of Benin, 
because they are “Greek or Portuguese” 

and what is left? 

Most Europeans have answered that nothing 
worth the name of civilisation is left. Only a few 
weeks ago the B.B.C. gave us a talk by a South 
African who asserted, with a truly Strydom-like 
disregard for evidence, that Africans south of the 
Sahara “had little more in the way of culture, or 
of control over physical environment, than is 
associated with the Stone Age. ., . Their think- 
ing was not concerned with objective validity and 
was preoccupied by the mystic powers of persons 
and things. This centuries-long stagnation can- 
not be attributed to their isolation from the main 
streams of civilisation... .” 

It is upon this view—that Africans are not only 
backward in relation to other peoples (which is 
often quite true) but have also, through a natural 
inferiority, shown themselves incapable of the 
same process of individual and social development 
—that Europeans have generally rested, and still 
rest, their claim to domination and latterly to 
trusteeship and “ guidance.” Africans, it is said, 
“never grew up.” Until the coming of the Euro- 
peans they lived in cruelty and chaos. They had 
never built civilisations of their own: without the 
guiding hand of Europe they never would. 

These assumptions are part of the everyday 
ethos of most Europeans. And it is not difficult 
to see why. The Africa that 19th-century ex- 
plorers and soldiers laid before the world was 
indeed a savage and a dangerous place: between 
the 19th-century European and his African con- 
temporary the gap in culture and development 
often seemed so wide that many wondered if they 
could belong to the same species. It was for- 
gotten that the gap had not been nearly so wide 
four hundred years before, when European 
slavers first sailed their ships down the west 
African coast. So narrow was the gap in the year 


1518, for instance, that a son of the king of Congo 
could go to Rome, and be made a bishop, after a 
few brief years of seminary training in Lisbon. 
It is not perhaps so very difficult to explain 
why the cultural gap between Africans and Euro- 


eans shou'd have widened as it did. Much more 
speculative are the reasons why it existed in the 
first place: why, for instance, these Negro peoples 
who made their home in the rain forests and scorch- 
ing hills of the central and southern continent 
should have failed to keep pace with the rest of 
barbarian humanity: and why, once the Europeans 
came, they fe!l so quickly into the slaving trap and 
then destroyed, in endless killing and hunting of 
each other, so much of what they had built. 

The history of Africans is one of the few great 
empty spaces that are left in the chart of human 
progress; and modern scholarship is at last begin- 
ning to fill it in. Father Gervase Matthew is 
completing a preliminary survey of the vital 
archzo!ogical sites of the East African coast. Mr. 
Kirkman has done the first fully organised “ dig” 
in that part of the world; and with very interesting 
results. And now Dr. Diké, of the University of 
Ibadan in Nigeria, has received the sum of £45,000 
from British and Nigerian official sources and the 
Carnegie Foundation in order to explore, with the 
help of archzologists and art historians and other 
experts, the history of the ancient Nigerian king- 
dom of Benin. 

Already, with some exciting things known and 
even more exciting things glimpsed at or suspected, 
it looks as though the middle decades of this cen- 
tury will do for pre-European African history what 
the same decades of the 19th century achieved for 
African geography. We know now that the Niger 
does not flow from east to west, as Europe had 
believed for many centuries, but from west to east: 
we are beginning to have strong reason to suspect 
that Europe has been just as wrong about the 
course of African history. 

One point that new learning certainly allows is 
that many African peoples have had much more 
civilisation in the past 2,000 years or so than any- 
one, until a few years ago, had more than guessed. 
It remains to be seen how far research can take 
us back. A second point is that the millennium 
before about a.p. 500 appears to have been a time 
of great significance and movement. At the earlier 
margin of this period, as we now know, the sur- 
prising “ Nok culture” of the Benue river valley 
in central Nigeria came on the scene (its very 
existence was quite unknown until half a dozen 
years ago); while the Yoruba, as another instance, 
evidently arrived in southern Nigeria and laid the 
foundations of Ifé, around the later margin. And 
through the same period we can glimpse the 
likelihood of a shift of revolutionary ideas— 
notably the use and the working of iron—south- 
ward from the upper valley of the Nile. 

Now these ideas and their carriers went south- 
westward and southward not into collision with 
societies superior to or equal with any they had 
left behind but into a cultural void. They had 
none of the luck of those Dorian Greeks who 


589 
collided with the splendour of Mycenx: nor of 
the Indo-European invaders of northern India 
who drove barbarian chariots into the polite and 
peaceful suburts of Mohenjo-daro, Whatever 
their origins, these Bantu-speaking peoples—in 
numbers, probably, very few—collided with 
nothing, so far as we can tell, but scattered islets 
of Old Stone Age folk who had yet to make the 
agricultural revolution. They left progress in 
their wake, and advanced boldly into stagnation: 
into lands, moreover, that were often very hostile 
to human settlement. 

Yet they not only survived: they mightily 
developed. By the end of the first millennium 
A.D., in spite of such tremendous handicaps, stable 
metal-using and food-growing societies that were 
shaped into a feudal structure of their own were 
emerging not only along the southern fringes of 
the Sahara—where Mediterranean influence could 
reach and mould them—but also deep into the 
central rain forests and far across the southern 
plateau. “ We ought to remember ”, wrote Profes- 
sor Gluckman lately in a passage that may be taken 
as typical of the most modern approach to these 
controversial matters, “that when the Europeans 
first arrived there, there were in the Rhodesias, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, across into Angola, 
and into East Africa, quite big and well-developed 
civilisations, Right through the continent they 
were working terraced irrigation; they were min- 
ing to a depth of 80 feet for nickel, copper and 
gold; and they were exporting these metals as far 
back as A.D, 900 by the records we can trace. 
Metals were going to Persia, India, and beyond 
that to China... .” 

We are only at the beginning of this reassess- 
ment of central and southern African history. 
Most of the work has still to be done. We know 
that notable Iron Age kingdoms and “ empires” 
rose and flourished through many centuries in 


“Darkest Africa” before Europeans _ first 
called it that; but we do not know much 
more than this. Of course, these strong and 
far from stagnant African societies were not 


civilised in the sense that Athens, Rome, Byzan- 
tium, and Peking were civilised, No doubt they 
practised ritual sacrifice of men and animals, 
believed in “ gods and spirits,” owned slaves, and 
generally carried on as we know that other peoples 
did in a similar stage of development. Yet when 
all the necessary reservations are made, the solid 
fact emerges that central and southern African 
peoples achieved imposingly high levels of social 
organisation, stability and technical invention in 
lands where nothing like that had ever been seen 
or thought of before. 

Although their contacts with the outside world 
were always distant and nearly always indirect, 
they did not “stay in the Stone Age.” They 
moved into the metal age; and in ways that often 
were unique, Far from being unconcerned with 
“objective validity,” they were peoples of great 
practical genius. They brought agriculture to soil 
and circumstances where no one else had ever 
practised it. They searched for metals and found 
them, mined them, smelted them, traded in them 
with Arabia and India and China. They built 
social structures of great flexibility and endurance. 
They produced the fine art of Ifé and Benin. 
Some four or five hundred years before they had 
ever heard the name of Europe they imported 
Chinese porcelain. 

This may seem surprising. Of this sort, it 
seems, there are going to be many surprises. And 
if Chinese porcelain could reach the Transvaal 
some 600 years before the earthenware of Mr. 
Strydom’s forebears, then who, one may begin 
to wonder, will be written down in history as 
“ savage,” and who will not? 

Basi. Davipson 





A Beloved Physician 


Few people have won or deserved more love 
than Joan Malleson. Her many public activities 
were extensions of her personal discovery of 
human unhappiness and of her extraordinary 
success in alleviating it. Gynecology owes to her 
important contributions published in medical 
journals. As a public figure she was chiefly known 
for her pioneering work in sexual reform, culmin- 
ating in her services to the Family Planning 
Association, Under the pseudonym of “ Medica” 
she wrote several candid, widely circulated books 
based on her profound medical experience and ad- 
vancing in plain but unprovocative words opinions 
that were not so long ago regarded as shocking. 
Her persuasive tolerance turned away wrath and 
gave birth to thought. It was something of a 
revolution in this country when she gave anony- 
mous broadcasts calculated to provoke nobody 
and enlighten everyone on the meaning of the 
change of life in women. 

In practice she early discovered that it was im- 
possible to divide gynecology from psychology. 
The conflicts of love and hate, the troubles of 
domestic life, the inability to have children or to 
avoid having too many, the subtle problems about 
which learned psychologists deal in terms of 
categories and case histories, became to her 
individual tragedies which she intuitively under- 
stood. She came nearer than any other doctor 
I have known to disproving the common formula 
that doctors must never be personally moved by 
the suffering of their patients. She managed to 
be truthful in diagnosis and tough in treatment 


without ever losing that compassion which was’ 


perhaps her most outstanding characteristic. She 
could argue about Freud and Jung with the 
psycho-analysts, and no doubt she found the key 
to many neuroses in their works, But a prolonged 
course of psycho-analysis is not a useful remedy 
to recommend to a woman with a family and a 
husband earning £10 a week. She learned to apply 
as many remedies as there are ages and condi- 
tions of men and women. She made life tolerable 
for many who consulted her, not by pretending 
that any cure was possible but by keeping in touch 
with them week after week and year after year. 
Often when I’ve asked Joan if she were free in 
the evening, she would reply: “No, I can’t come 
out tonight. I must be at home because I have a 
patient who relies on being able to get me on the 
telephone at nine o’clock.” No one will ever know 
how much she alleviated suffering that neither 
medical nor psycho-analytic science could cure; 
‘nor can the intimate knowledge of the human 
mind that she won ever now be harvested by the 
rest of the world, 

The only fact that at all mitigates the private 
pain of her absence or lessens one’s regret for her 
public loss is that during recent years she had 
suffered constantly and often terribly from one of 
the mysterious troubles which doctors at first 
diagnose as a “slipped disc.” None of the in- 
numerable patients who loved her was ever 
allowed to know of her own pain. At one time 
she carried about with her a volume of the tele- 
phone directory. I remember arranging with a 
cinema manager to enable her to see Moulin 
Rouge by occupying an outside seat where she 
could perch on the A-K volume without incon- 
veniencing other people. She sought relief in 
many, often enterprising, ways. She had the 
family she loved and many long-standing friend- 
ships. But she also asked my advice about taking 
up L.C.C, classes on literature and she embarked 
on the study of archeology and geclogy. Poetry 
was always her standby, When she took what was 
for her a hazardous adventure and accepted the 


offer of an exchange with a New Zealand doctor, 
the present she chose for me to give her for the 
voyage was the rice-paper edition of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. 

KINGSLEY MarTIN 


American Diary 


Any visitor to the deep South less obtuse than 
the Norwegian woman who asked Dean Tillman, 
principal of the Negro University of Atlanta, how 
Negro mothers can tell when their children are 
ill, seeing that black babies can’t go pale—any 
sensible visitor quickly perceives that there are 
some dinner tables where the emotional atmos- 
phere is so highly charged that frank debate 
would be offensive. At others, one’s hostess will 
motion her guests to change the subject whenever 
the Negro servants enter the room. This last 
is used to illustrate how racial relations have 
deteriorated since the Supreme Court’s rulings. 
This is undeniably true at the present time, as 
Negroes themselves agree, and not in the South 
only; and the fact that the previous “ good” re- 
lationship was only a manifestation of an inde- 
fensible paternalism cuts no ice in argument. 
Most opponents of integration don’t argue with 
their brains but with their bowels (how many 
times was I asked how I would like my daughter 
to marry a black man?). 
* ” cm 


Men of courage and moderation in the four 
or five uncompromising states go in danger of 
broken windows or even of bullets. The fate of 
all liberals in extreme times has overtaken them: 
to be attacked by both sides. The ugly Citizens 
Councils—Ku Klux Klan in a thin veil of respect- 
ability—not only whip up hatred and connive 
at violence, but are able to exert powerful pres- 
sure against would-be moderates by means of 
economic and professional discrimination (e.g. 
business men lose contracts, lawyers lose briefs). 
The opposition to equality remains at heart what 
it always was, economic; but you will get prac- 
tically no Southerners to admit it. The fact 
that the more enterprising Negro is not unnatur- 
ally going North plays into the hands of the segre- 
gationists by tending to lower general Negro 
standards in the South, and there is a perfectly 
genuine difficulty about integrating schools with- 
out temporarily lowering white educational stan- 
dards, But educational equality is by no means 
the only battle the Southern Negro still waits to 
win. Equality of justice in southern courts, true 
equality of franchise, equality in hotels, restaurants 
and public transport—many Negroes would give 
these a higher priority than schools. 

* + 7 


I left the South sad and sympathetic, less for 
the Negro (for integration is a certainty) than for 
the reactionary white—cornered, guilt-ridden and 
defiant. Two or three diary notes can do no more 
than skim superficially over a handful of the pro- 
found and infinitely complex elements in this 
unhappy battle. The tragedy of the South has 
yet to be played out, and how it will end depends 
not only on the Southerners themselves but also 
on the wisdom and restraint of the North. There 
are some northern zealots who are a shade too 
smug (as though integration were everywhere 
there an accomplished fact, instead of an accepted 
principle), not ready enough to try to understand 
the deep psychological and historical causes of 
opposition. The galling wounds of defeat in the 
Civil War and of the revenges of the reconstruc- 
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tion period, scarcely healed, have been reopened. 
However the struggle over integration is not only 
a Southern or even an American affair; in its final 
essence it is one aspect of the whole colonial 
problem—part of the coloured revolution—and 
how it is handled will affect the honour and 
authority of the white man throughout the world, 
and not least within his own conscience. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh was a stimulating surprise. I sup- 
pose I expected the sort of grim conurbation a 
steel town suggests. Instead I found a hill city, 
set among the wooded slopes of thé Alleghenies, 
at the confluence of two fine rivers. It was Febru- 
ary, the sun shone—and there really was no 
smoke! A city grown so dark and satanic that 
it was threatened with industrial decay, it pulled 
itself together, abolished smog—a job not made 
easier by its being in a large soft-coal producing 
area—tore down its worst slums and replanned 
the areas, tackled its traffic problem with a net- 
work of fly-overs, tunnels and bridges, financed 
multi-storey garages, planned an impressive new 
civie and cultural centre. The result is that Pitts- 
burgh today has recovered its industrial prestige 
and is one of the few American cities where re- 
development is being successfully carried out on 
a measurable scale. It is a success-story for plan- 
ning, and it deserves telling at length, for by and 
large (with some notable exceptions) urban re- 
development in America is a sorry tale. The 
U.S, is suffering from the same disease as other 
industrial nations. Its cities are sprawling ever 
more and more outwards while rotting away at 
the core. We call it Subtopia. They have a word 
for it: Exurbia. 

* * * 

You can’t be in America many days without 
accumulating evidence of a marked religious re- 
vival, It has been gradual and sustained, not an 
emotional revivalist affair. A recent Gallup Poll 
revealed that 49 per cent. of the population had 
attended a place of worship within the past seven 
days. Congregations include a good proportion 
of young people; what’s more, many of them pay 
regularly and generously into church funds. New 
churches cannot be built fast enough; some minis- 
ters are having to hold two and even three services 
on a Sunday morning to accommodate all who 
want to come. 

on * 

A Presbyterian minister in Washington with 
whom I discussed this revival owned himself 
somewhat baffled to account for it.. No doubt a 
practical factor is the extent to which the churches 
have had the enterprise to make themselves a 
social focus, with club life and activities, a thing 
excellent in itself, Fear and insecurity are ob- 
vious possible explanations. In the past I have 
thought the American’s exaggerated fear of Com- 
munism was due to an inner distrust about the 
stability of his own system. Today I don’t think 
any significant number of Americans doubt its 
stability; they believe in it, proudly. What a good 
many of them may question, subconscioiisly, is 
its validity—not the efficacy, but the nature, of 
their civilisation. I came across many thoughtful 
citizens worried about the way in which the 
educational system is working out. For good his- 
torical reasons the American has hitherto been 
geared to work, not leisure. With the growth of 
wealth and the spread of automation, this may be 
creating a problem: beyond the automobile, the 
ice-box and the TV set—what? Maybe the 
churches afford the missing sense of community, 
the reassurance of belonging—of being. 

7 . * 

In Taos, New Mexico, the Pueblo Indians ob- 
serve a religious custom whereby throughout the 
month of the winter solstice, when the earth 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


l 
Q 1 Why is ‘striking oil’ a synonym 


for finding any sudden source of wealth? 

Most often the task of reaching oil is painfully 
long and laborious. Men must drill deep 

indeed before mineral oil will gush or can be 
pumped to the surface. And now that the 
world’s demand for clean, controlled power is 
well-nigh* insatiable, more and more oil is 

being burned to generate electricity. 

Between the crude oil that is burned to drive a 
turbo-alternator and the switch that starts a 
lathe or heats an oven, stretches a whole world 
of intricate, precise machinery and equipment— 
Crompton Parkinson’s world, where they have 
long been pioneers. It would be hard 

to find one major development in the control of 
electricity with which Crompton Parkinson 

have not been associated. The generating, conducting, 
measuring, moderating and utilising of electricity 
is their familiar province; a province they 

stand ready to widen when any new source 


of power whatsoever is discovered, 
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sleeps and must not be disturbed, no wheel is 
allowed to turn. Is there a moral somewhere here 
for our ulcerated, hyper-tensioned western civilis- 
ation? How replenishing to ordain a sabbatical 
month for all wheels! Although no American 
child has yet been reported born legless, these 
limbs grow increasingly redundant. I remember 
Henry Kaiser telling me, when he was trying to 
break into the motor car industry after the war, 
that he believed if an American were forced to 
choose between his house and his car he would 
choose the car. There are drive-in cafés now, 
where you park beside a post to which is attached 
a microphone and a menu. You order your meal 
by mike and it is brought to you on a tray in your 
car (“Speak normally,” says the instruction, 
apprehensively), This inseparable attachment of 
the American to his automobile was suddenly 
given for me a flash of historical illumination by 
the remark of an indignant businessman to the 
traffic-cop who told him he couldn’t park outside 
his office but that there was a parking-lot only a 
couple of blocks away. “Don’t you know,” came 
the reproachful reply, “ that an American likes to 
keep his horse right by him?” 


7 . o 


Of all the unexpected things to find oneself 
doing in the Arizona desert—watching a Russian 
cartoon film (and a very good one too)! This is 
what I found myself doing at the invitation of my 
host Frank Lloyd Wright on whom I paid a visit 
in his famous quarters at Taliesin West. This 
controversial octogenarian, who when he chooses 
can be as prickly as the giant cacti that stand 
like idle semaphore-machines around his house, 
received us with the most gracious attention, No 
doubt about it: one knew immediately one was 
in the presence of a great man. Seeing this strik- 
ing group of buildings, so familiar from photo- 
graphs, for the first time in three dimensions, in 
its setting of intense colour and sharp form of 
desert and mountain, one grasped more intelli- 
gently the meaning of the master’s definition of 
“organic architecture”: “right for the place, for 
the person, for the time.” “And how,” I asked 
him, “did you come to evolve just this design 
for this site?” “I took my stool,” he replied, 
“and first I sat for three days looking at the 
desert. Then I turned it round and sat for three 
days looking at the mountains, And then”— 
with a sweep of his expressive hands—“J did 
this.” Before we parted after a memorable after- 
noon a small prickle emerged. Somebody 
rashly mentioned having visited the Corbusier 
buildings in the Punjab. “Oh,” said the elegant 
old gentleman, his eyes a-twinkle, “so you've 
seen those little mud huts with holes in them?” 


“ * * 


Time and again the first question I was asked 
as a visitor from Britain was how our commercial 
television is getting on. There is the same dis- 
dain among the educated for TV there as here 
—a deplorable fact considering its power; in 
Chicago there are more homes with TV sets than 
with telephones or baths. In this country of 
unceasing enterprise, TV provides plenty of 
scope for making money on the side. In New 
Orleans, in conjunction with a popular weather 
programme, there is on sale a “weather kit” 
for youngsters—simple meteorological instru- 
ments, books, charts and whatnot, all in one 
package for $5.85. And there is the.“ TV 
Dinner.” This, which you buy at the super 
market, is a complete one-course meal (roast 
turkey, vegetables, potatoes, fixings) ready cooked 
and frozen, wrapped in cellophane and disposed 
in an aluminium platter with indented wells 
stamped in it to receive the gravy when it starts 
ty uncongeal in the oven. No need for mether 


to take her eyes off the screen even to dish up. 
The turkey outfit costs 87 cents. Throw the 
platter in the ash-can, it’s strictly expendable. 

* . * 


We all know Americans think nothing of travel, 
but some think even less of it than others. It 
was snowing hard as we waited on the platform 
for the suburban train to take us down-town 
from Chicago University. The youth and I were 
discussing climates: he was working in IJ)linois 
but his home was in Alabama. “ Boy, this is 
nothing,” he said, pooh-poohing the swirling 
flakes that were rapidly blanketing us in. “ Where 
I just been there was real snow, twenty feet of 
it.” Where was that then? Alaska. So I thought 
I would fill the frozen minute by getting boned 
up on Alaska—scenery, living conditions, how 
people got along in that climate. He was laconic. 
Hadn’t got around much, he explained. Fact is 
he had only been there for three days and had 
spent them mostly under cover. “I went up 
there to see a girl friend, see? I got what I 
wanted and I came back.” 

GERALD Barry 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and $/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


One thousand British sailors, soldiers and airmen 
stood with caps in line with their heads on the 
parade ground at Valletta, Malta, yesterday and 
practised pronouncing one word: HOORAY. They 
were rehearsing for the Queen’s birthday parade 
next month and were told: “Cheering needs 
perticular practice.”—Daily Express. (David A. 
Harris.) 


They took a dog to which the wife was very 
attached, It was alleged the husband came and 
took the dog away. 

Said the judge: “It shows an almost abnormal 
hatred of his wife. A man may quarrel with his 
wife, strike her, but no reasonable man would steal 
her dog.”——News Chronicle. (J. Merricks.) 


“It is such an uninteresting little party,” she 
said. “There must be parties like this every night 
in London. 

“The cost? I haven't the faintest idea—a few 
thousands, yes—but really it will be nothing 
extravagant.”—News Chronicle. (Harriet Shack- 
man.) 


Coal is Their Life 


A\vonc the road that climbs awkwardly out of 
Barnsley, there is an old tavern, standing amid 
the decaying remnants of disused miners’ houses. 
This inn, with its wooden benches, tiny, crowded 
rooms and sawdust carpet, went back to the days 
when men used to open up their own coal mines, 
take out the cream of the Barnsley seam, and 
leave derelict pot holes in the ground—and back, 
of course, to a more recent time, when men 
squatted at the cobbled-stoned corners on a two- 
day, or a no-day, week—that side of the road 
belonged to the past. Across the way a new 
housing estate had risen. The bright bricks of 
new homes, hedged with well-tended gardens, 
sprouted the dubious joys of a TV age. Children, 
happy and healthy, played around the garden 
fences, A new pub had been built, with a drive- 
in, chromium and glass saloon bars and plush 
leather upholstery; there was a dimpled blonde 
behind the bar, and even in the “ public lounge ” 
there were waitresses. 

This simple contrast is real. The prosperity 
brought to the mining towns by high and, more 
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important, regular wage packets, has produced 
. . » well, prosperity. Barnsley, Rotherham, and 
a dozen other similar Yorkshire “coal” towns, 
after almost a decade of nationalisation, look 
rather like towns that have strayed from the 
Priestley plays of pre-war into the Priestley 
writings of 1956. They are sure of where they 
came from; they are not quite certain where they 
are going. It depends what you're after. Cer- 
tainly if you go to the mining towns and expect 
the economic changes to have produced a kind of 
New Jerusalem you will be rather disappointed. 
But the scars of a past age take time to remove. 

There is, for instance, still a great gulf between 
the highly paid contract worker at the face and 
the men, underground and on the surface, who are 
paid what is termed a “day wage ”"—that is, the 
amount governed by national agreements, as dis- 
tinct from the piece rate which is fixed at pit 
level. A few workers may collect a £20 pay 
packet—possibly even more—though to do it they 
must be on high contract rates, working an ex- 
tremely hard stint, perhaps working a Saturday 
and even a special Sunday shift. No miner gets 
a £20 wage without having fully earried it. But 
the majority of the men are on day wages—and 
many of them get only half what a piece rate 
worker can earn. 

It is this disparity that causes much bitterness 
among men in the industry, who feel that every- 
one should benefit from higher output. They 
argue that though it is the facé worker who 
occupies the key position, it is team work that 
really counts. There are plenty of colliery 
managers who agree with this—but would never 
dare tamper with the existing system for fear of 
touching off a keg of dynamite. The most they 
hope for is that greater mechanisation will bring 
with it a fairer wages system. So the elements 
of cruelty and social backwardness linger on in 
an industry where the prizes go to the fittest. 
And for those who do not survive the fury of 
physical labour at the coal face there is a slide 
down the wages scale as they- grow older and 
weaker. 

Yet there is no community in the nation that 
looks after its old folk in a more full-hearted way 
than the miners. They contribute richly towards 
summer outings and Christmas parties; I was taken 
to new housing estates where the miners have 
insisted on having the older people housed in 
bungalows in the centre of the estate so that they 
can be sheltered from loneliness in their old age 
and call more easily on the help of the younger 
people. 

There are, of course, many who would agree 
that part of the economic revolution in the miners’ 
life has been lost by the perpetuation of old social 
habits. This was the point emphasised in a 
recent sociological survey of the miner’s habits* 
which suggested that the miners’ social habits 
have barely changed since the days when their 
wages were low and their social environment 
wretched. The basis of their leisure, it was said, 
is still drinking, gambling and a social life centred 
round the clubs where billiards and darts are the 
principal activities, 

I do not believe this to be even generally true. 
And I found an understandable indignation 
among miners against continuing waves of 
research workers probing their social and working 
habits. They asked: “Why don’t they go and 
find out how those in Mayfair work and live?” 
It seemed a valid point. The evidence is that the 
miner squanders his hard-won prosperity no more 
than any other section of the working class—pos- 
sibly far less. 

For one thing I believe the social differences 


* Coal is our Life. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
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which once divided miners from other industrial 
workers are fast disappearing. The old isolation 
of mining villages is no longer the main obstacle 
to general integration. Better transport facilities 
and the grouping of light industries in mining 
areas have produced very much more mixed 
industrial communities, and the attitude towards 
family life has developed with rising economic 
standards. 

Take savings as an example. There are now 
more voluntary savings schemes operating at pit 
level than ever before. I went to one pit with 
1,500 men on its register; 765 of them were en- 
rolled in the colliery savings scheme, a completely 
voluntary effort, and between them they were 
saving about £25,000 a year. Ten years ago at 
this same pit there were only 288 saving £3,000. 
As the savings increased so did output. Coal 
production at the colliery is now exactly double 
what it was on Vesting Day. 

Nor do I believe that the miners squander their 
leisure. Two years ago one of the Yorkshire areas 
Started an operatic society. The sceptics 
frowned; predicted a flop. Aided by the Coal 
Industry Social Welfare Organisation, the operatic 
society set about its first production, The Desert 
Song. It drew talent from the coal face, the pit 
top and the offices of 12 pits. Everyone from the 
curtain raiser to the principal tenor, from the 
décor artists to the chorus girls, came from the 
12 collieries. This all-amateur company of 250 
workers practised and rehearsed in their spare 


time. And the opera was a tremendous success. , 
It was followed by a second production, Rose . 


Marie. And now an opera a year is the objective 
and competition to get into the society is intense. 
And, this year, some 1,000 Yorkshire miners are 
going to Italy for their two weeks’ holiday. They 
will go by coach to Croydon airport, fly out to 
Finale Ligure on the Italian Riviera, and have 
their own beer flown out. For almost three 
months throughout the summer there will be a 
shuttle service of miners leaving for Italy. 

More pay in the pits has produced a greater 
demand for leisure. Men are less reluctant than 
they were to miss a day at work after a series of 
heavy stints. They prefer to stay at home and 
are frequently encouraged by their wives to take 
a day off. The family influence is said to be one 
of the principal reasons for the growth of 
absenteeism—particularly on the early Monday 
shifts. And some colliery managers believe it 
would be in the interests of the men and coal pro- 
duction if there were a regular five-day week 
throughout the industry and the Saturday shift 
scrapped. 

When there was little money and no leisure, 
lodge meetings were crowded, Nowadays, officials 
explain sadly, the average attendance is 4 to 5 per 
cent.—unless there’s trouble in the pit; ther. there 
are overflow meetings. But expanding outlets for 
leisure have not dulled the miners’ traditional love 
for books. Reading and library borrowing has 
shot up. The most significant thing is that the 
circulation of non-fiction books has gone up con- 
siderably—particularly technical and “Do it 
Yourself” books. Yet perhaps the most hearten- 
ing comment of all on the rising social status of 
the miner was that given by Jim Gawthornc, 
secretary of the Yorkshire Miners’ Convalescent 
Homes organisation. 

He was talking about the improved accom- 
modation the miners were demanding these days 
in the convalescent homes: plugs for their electric 
razors, paintings on the wall, better books, 
modern bedroom furniture for their rooms. 
“ And the higher the standard of the homes,” said 
Jim Gawthorne, “the higher the standard of 
behaviour from the men.” 

Georrrey GOODMAN 
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Swedish Rest Cure 


I was speaking to a young official of Sweden’s 
Royal Prison Board. He was about to drive me 
out in his little car from Stockholm to Bobesund. 

“I’ve heard that it isn’t considered at all a 
disgrace to be sent to Bobesund. Is thar true? ” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he said, “ according 
to the newspapers, the ex-inmates have a club in 
Stockholm. They dine together once a month. 
Of course, that may be just a story...” 

Bogesund is one of the prisons without bars 
(colonies they’re called cuphemistically) that came 
into being as a result of some sweeping legisla- 
tion in 1945, This was aimed in general at 
humanising Sweden’s penal system, and in par- 
ticular at instituting new and better classification 
practices. Highty per cent. of the men sent to 
Bogesund are lawbreakers, as opposed to genuine 
criminals; and the great majority of them are in 
trouble for drunken driving or potential drunken 
driving. 

Alcoholism is a serious problem in Sweden, and 
the laws for dealing with it are correspondingly 
harsh. A driver suspected by the police of being 
under the influence of drink, regardless of whether 
he is involved in an accident or even of whether 
he actually has his car in motion, will be hauled 
off to the station for a blood test. If he is then 
found to have as much as 1.5 pro mille alcohol in 
his blood stream, a month’s prison sentence will 
follow automatically, In effect, this means that 
any man who goes near his car within a couple of 
hours of drinking four schnapps, one weak beer 
and a glass of wine is a candidate for Bogesund. 

It’s about a fifty minutes run through thickly 
wooded country from Stockholm to Bogesund. 
The colony itself is an estate of a thousand acres, 
mostly farmland, with a scattering of army-style 
huts built on it. One of these huts serves as the 
administration building, and here I was received 
by the governor—a modest-looking man in a 
modest-looking office. He runs Bogesund with 
the aid of six guards or work supervisors and a 
woman cook who is assisted by the inmates, 

The first thing I wanted to know was about the 
social status of the present clientele. “ There's 
no one here at the moment who's particularly 
well known,” said the governor. “ But, of course, 
we have had a lot of famous people, and no doubt 
we shall have again. Actors, painters, company 
directors, even priests—and several Under-Secre- 
taries of State. We've had foreigners, too,” he 
added, glancing at me a trifle meaningfully, “ in- 
cluding three Englishmen. They were fliers— 
sent here for speeding, not drink. But it doesn’t 
matter who you are, you get the same treatment. 
We run a democratic community here.” I asked 
if it wasn’t true, nevertheless, that inmates might 
be given a day off, now and then, to attend to their 
affairs, if these were of sufficient importance. | I 
was thinking of a recent press story to the effect 
that a business executive, while supposed to be 
serving a sentence for embezzlement in a more 
formidable institution than Bogesund, had been 
observed dining and wining in one of Stockholm’s 
fashionable restaurants. 

NG, the governor said, the average sentence was 
so short that furlough privileges didn’t apply. 
Inmates could run their businesses by correspon- 
dence; in exceptional circumstances they might be 
permitted to use the telephone, and well, yes, per- 
haps under very exceptional circumstances, . . . 
For instance, a ship-builder was obliged to make 
personal delivery of a ship on a certain date to a 
foreign government, and for this purpose was 
given special permission to travel to a port in 
southern Sweden. But that, after all, was in the 
national interest. 





At this point, there was a knock on the door, 
and a smartly-dressed young man, carrying a bricf 
case, entered. He said a few words in Swedish, 
which I did not understand, and the governor 
excused himself and went off with him. He 
returned a few minutes later, grinning. 

“ New arrival,” he said. “An electrician. I’ve 
handed him over to the guards. He’ll be shown 
his quarters, given a copy of the rules to read, 
issued with bluejeans and then sent off to work.” 
This somewhat informal style of reception, I 
learned, is more the rule than the exception at 
Bogesund. Only the 20 per cent. criminal 
minority arrive under police escort. They are, 
for the most part, star graduates from other 
prisons and have been transferred to Bogesund in 
the hope that a period of mixing with non- 
criminals will complete their rehabilitation. 

The lawbreakers, if they haven’t been deprived 
of their licences, may drive themselves to Boge- 
sund. (Although there is no garage accommoda- 
tion provided, cars ‘may be parked out in the 
grounds for the duration of sentence.) More 
often, they are deposited there by their wives, who 
are known collectively as the pro mille widows. 
Since Bogesund has room for only 40 inmates, 
and the number of convictions for drunken driv- 
ing continues high, there is frequently a waiting 
list for admission. A man sentenced to Bogesund 
does not necessarily go there at once. ‘The usual 
procedure is for him to call up the Roya! Prison 
Board in Stockholm, and inquire when it will be 
convenient for him to start serving his time. 

If he knows of a personal friend or of some 
likely congenial soul also serving time at 
Bogesund, he may request to be put in the same 
room with him. Most of the Bogesund inmates 
have to share rooms, although if some special 
reason emerges for putting a man on his own— 
for instance, if he snores heavily—this will be 
done. In every Swedish penal institution, the 
inmates are entitled to make their rooms (or cells) 
as homely and beautiful as they can through the 
addition of such things as rugs, drapes, pictures, 
flowers and books to the sparse basic furnishings. 

Actual conditions of living differ little from 
those at other open colonies. The inmates earn 
on an average six crowns a day (somewhere 
around 11s. 6d.) and may spend up to 12 crowns 
a week on purchases of cigarettes, newspapers 
and sweets. Their working hours on weekdays 
are from seven in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, with a quarter-hour’s break in the 
morning for coffee and an hour off for lunch. 
In the summer, they farm; in the winter, they 
are sent off on bicycles to chop wood in the 
forests. When the governor told me of this, I 
asked him if wood-chopping wasn’t a rather diffi- 
cult and hazardous occupation for actors, say, 
who would presumably be quite unused to it. 
“Oh, we have had a number of accidents, of 
course. Quite serious ones, some of them. But 
no deaths,” he added reassuringly. 

Sunday is a day of complete rest and relaxa- 
tion, The inmates are allowed to stay in bed 
until eight (on weekdays they are aroused at six- 
thirty). At ten-thirty they eat a leisurely break- 
fast, and from two to four in the afternoon they 
spend their time, unsupervised, with visitors. 
The pro mille widows and others assemble out- 
side the administration hut, where they are 
handed a printed paper that lists the items, 
notably liquor, which are contraband in the 
colony. Dinner is served in the communal dining 
room at five; inmates and staff eat the same food. 

Although the governor feels that there are too 
few recreational facilities--a football field is 
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about all they amount to at the moment—I sup- 
pose, if one had to go to jail, Bogesund would 
be the ideal place. And, as one might expect, 
there are many people in Sweden who consider 
that their penal system has become a‘ great deal 
too humane. To be sent to an institution like 
Bogesund, these people complain, isn’t a punish- 
ment, but a rest cure. If so, it is still a rest cure 
that I personally should much prefer to do with- 
out. During our tour of inspection, the governor 
showed me a room where the inmates’ civilian 
clothes were stored away. “I’m sure you've 
never seen anything like this in a prison before,” 
he said. Indeed, I had not. It was an array of 
neatly hanging hats, suits and topcoats that would 
have been no disgrace to a West End tailor. 

Somehow, I was reminded of the old story Vice 
Versa. These clothes, it seemed to me, belonged 
to a collection of men in a nightmarish predica- 
ment similar to that in which poor Mr. Bultitude 
found himself when he was unwise enough to 
wish that he was back at school. Perhaps a 
month at Bogesund is no more unpleasant an 
experience for a grown man than a month back 
at school would be. But how many grown men 
would find being back at school any less humiliat- 
ing and intolerable than Mr. Bultitude did? 

Which is why I can well believe that there is a 
club of Bogesund ex-inmates. (The governor 
confirmed that there was.) For what, after all, 
beneath the sentimentalities, do old boys of a 
school celebrate when they meet? Surely, the 
fact that they are no longer there. 

GILes PLAYFAIR 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


Ir looks as if we are at last drawing towards the 
close of an era in Sunday journalism—the era of 
the News of the World. It lasted over half a 
century, ever since that public-spirited solicitor 
and high-minded intimate of Prime Ministers, 
Lord Riddell, took charge of its fortunes. He 
sensed a public need to enjoy the worst about 
public nature in the calm of a Sabbath morning 
and organised a network of special agents to sell 
the News of the World in every town and village 
in the country in those God-fearing days when 
newsagents did not open on Sundays. Since then 
it has held an undisputed lead over all others in 
affection of the Sunday public. It has been 
preached about in pulpits, denounced by the self- 
appointed guardians of our morals, and has 
girdled the world carrying British culture to the 
farthest outposts of empire. I remember Ernest 
Bevin calling me up after his first world tour: 
“What's wrong with the ’erald?” he asked, 
“ Everywhere we stopped they came on board ask- 
ing if we’d got any News of the Worlds with us. 
They never asked for no ’eralds.” Over the years 
it has become a respected public institution, 
gathering weekly to its rich table rape, infidelity, 
violence and unnatural crime from every police 
court in the land. No changes in public taste, 
no advance in public education, no development 
of the welfare state have seemed to affect it. 
Unperturbed by new fashions in newspaper 
make-up, or the passion for the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the female form that has seized others, 
it has gone on its sober way, reporting life as its 
police court reporters found it with impeccable 
objectivity. Not only has it held its public of old 
faithfuls in bonds of apparently unbreakable 
fidelity; it has scooped up new readers at a rate 
to break the hearts of less traditionally minded 
editors. 
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Now at last, however, it would seem the tide is 
turning. Something has happened to the British 
character. In the last few months the circulation 
of the News of the World has not only begun to 
fall but has fallen more rapidiy than that of any 
other Sunday paper in the country. Indeed if 
current reports are correct, it may have lost alto- 
gether no less than a million readers. Let me 
hasten to add that this fall, catastrophic for most 
journals, leaves the controllers of the News of the 
World singularly undisturbed. Nor are they, as yet, 
doing anything very much to try to stop it. They 
remain calm and prosperous, When their sales were 
over 8,000,000 they found themselves, in fact, in 
something of a dilemma of popularity. It became 
increasingly difficult to raise advertising rates in 
line with advancing circulation’ without running 
the risk of putting them outside the economic 
reach of all but the wealthiest advertisers. In 
the economics of modern salesmanship there is an 
optimum circulation as well as a minimum. No 
manager of a popular paper—daily or Sunday— 
can rest peacefully of nights in these times with a 
circulation of much less than 1,500,000 to count 
himself to sleep with. But equally one whose 
paper has soared into the stratosphere above 
7,000,000 must toss and turn as he thinks of the 
waste of circulation in terms of advertising return 
and the cost of newsprint. The owners of the 
News of the World may well, therefore, be con- 
gratulating themselves on the fact that their cir- 
culation figures are beginning to get down to more 
manageable proportions. At around 7,000,000 or 
so they are still well ahead of all other contenders 
for the world circulation crown. 

Nevertheless, however cost accountants may 
chirp of optimum sales, the fact that the long 
unbroken rise of the News of the World has now 
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come to an end, and the downward trend has 
begun, cannot help but have a certain senti- 
mental interest for the student of the British way 
of life. Nor despite a continued. circulation of 
something over 7,000,000 is it safe to dismiss the 
possibility that after holding first place longer than 
other Sunday or daily newspaper in history, the 
News of the World may before long find itself 
challenged for the premier position, Its nearest 
rival, the Sunday Pictorial, is creeping up. With 
a circulation now within hailing distance of the 
6,000,000 mark it is also almost the only Sunday 
paper still to be attracting new readers at a con- 
siderable rate. As the News of the World falls, so 
it rises. 

What comfort is there to be found in this fact 
for those who have long made a habit of deploring 
the popular appetite for the sort of news the News 
of the World has made so profitable over the 
years? Not much I fear. Even its best friends 
would hardly claim for the Sunday Pictorial 
adroit and skilful though it is—any intense pre- 
occupation with the higher things of life. Its 
success as “The Newspaper For The Young In 
Heart” does not lie in any basic alteration in the 
ingredients for a tasty Sabbath dish which have 
served the News of the World so well for so long, 
but in the flavour it adds to them. Sin, with 
adjectives, remains, in fact, now as throughout the 
long reign of the News of the World, the essential 
foundation of the really popular Sunday meal. 
Indeed it seems if anything to be becoming rather 
more so than less. As the sun shines and the 
flowers bloom, Fabian the indefatigable is spot- 
lighting “ The Shame of a City” for the Empire 
News, the Sunday Graphic is telling just what 
happens to teenagers after dark; the Pictorial has 
the inside news on how “White Slavers Waylay 
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Girls off Trains” together with the “ Amazing 
Story of a Blonde Made to Measure For a 
Maharaja” (although ory in wax I fear); the 
Dispatch is revealing the truth about the “ Wild 
Women of Hollywood”; and the People has al! 
the latest on “ Blackpool ‘Vice Probe.” How, one 
wonders, can the News of the World hope to stand 
up to such competition’ with the unemotiona 
account of what happened when the plumbe 
called at Exeter or the plain story of calf love a 
Fontmell Magna? It says something for th 
British appetite for the unvarnished facts that 
has been able to do so so long. 

Francis WILLIAMS 


The V.I.P. 


"T ue airfield at Ulan Bator lies in a valley in th 
grey mountains. The great wastes of the Gob 
Desert lie beyond. From the plane you can se: 
in minute isolation, an occasional Mongolian 
settlement in a vast wilderness. Just two or three 
tents and a group of camels in the tree-less land 
Outer Mongolia’s capital, Ulan Bator, lies over the 
hills from the airfield. Of human existence there 
is little sign. There is the small whitewashed 
airport building with a pillared balcony over the 
entrance, a little white house where a triangular 
faced Mongolian waitress dispenses tea beneath the 
vast geranium which fills half the restaurant, twe 
wooden privies over an open trench, and one or 
two storehouses. 

When we left the plane and walked behind the 
little white house, we saw a company of Outer 
Mongolian soldiers grouped together round the 
transport which had brought them there—six anti- 
quated lorries. The soldiers wore grey greatcoats 
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A tape recorder is a machine which records sounds; happy sounds, musical sounds, 
living sounds. And plays them back absolutely true to life. In fact, a tape recorder 
is something that can be either very useful, absolutely essential, or just downright 
good entertainment for practically every person you can think of. 
The tape on which the music is recorded can be stored easily and is ‘unbreakable’. 
All tape 1s ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. For the family man a tape recorder 
i provides a family album in sound, from Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. 
And speaking of parties—a tape recorder can join in anything; from ‘Consequences’ to 
= “Musical Chairs’. It can give you music for dancing or even provide the accompaniment for 
' ‘Knees Up Mother Brown’ (it you feel that way inclined). ” | 
, For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him save time, i ill 
helps him by recording important mectings verbatim, takes dictation, reduces 
routine triyialities, The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, a tape recorder is an 
4 asset; either socially, or in business, or at home. Possibly all three combined. 
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and highly polished black leather high boots. 
With them was their band, with great snaky instru- 
ments, silver trombones, trumpets and drums. 
‘Their C.O., a short square man, spoke a little 
English. I asked him if the band would play a 
tune, “Not until ten o’clock” was the answer. 
It was then nine, 

The passengers from our plane, a handful of 
European lawyers, drifted idly about the airfield. 
A camel train appeared from over the hill, a con- 
voy of 30 white-furred camels heavily laden with 
boxes and packages and driven by three mounted 
drovers in sheepskin coats and fur hats, who waved 
to us cheerfully as the camels padded softly by. 
Nothing there to justify a tune from the Outer 
Mongolian band. 

Promptly at 9.45 a lorry drove down the dusty 
hill. Four Mongolians in long gowns sat in the back 
holding a large wooden frame supporting a length 
of red bunting. They unloaded it and carried it to 
the upper floor of the airport building and then 
slung it over the balcony. “ Long Live the Friend- 
ship between the Soviet and Outer Mongolian 
peoples,” it said, in white Mongolian characters. 

A few minutes after the slogan had been pre- 
cariously fixed in position with some bits of rope, 
another convoy appeared over the hill, not of time- 
iess camels this time, but of hurrying cars. First 
small ones, then six sleek black Soviet limousines. 
A group of press photographers and film men 
appeared. A Mongolian general with a magnifi- 
cent grey Astrakahn hat strode out of his car. 
Outer Mongolian politicians in pale grey homburgs 
and heavy black overcoats took up position. Three 
little Outer Mongolian girls in national costume 
brought three impressive red bouquets. The 
growing crowd of three hundred or more clustered 
around the airport building. Then the company 
of soldiers marched on to the airfield. 

“Who is coming?” we asked the fussy little 
woman with a white scarf around her head who 
had shepherded us from our plane. “I do not 
know,” she said, then non-committally, “some 
visiting delegation.” 

Should we be allowed to be spectators at this 
great national event? No one as yet said any- 
thing to the contrary. The Mongolians gazed 
impassively at the foreigners in their midst. Even 
the highly painted toenails and vertiginously high 
heels of the lady lawyer from Marseilles failed to 
arouse their detached interest. No one objected 
as we moved about among the welcoming hosts. 
Ten to ten came, five to ten, then, out of the blue 
sparkling sky flew a silver plane. It taxied to 
where the guard of honour was now lined up cere- 
monially, with the band ready to blow. So we 
were to be permitted to witness the scene? We 
got our cameras ready and awaited the great 
moment when the V.I.P. would descend from the 
plane. 

Just then a Mongolian in a homburg hat came 
up to us and said politely that it was time we got 
into our plane, Then we saw that it was not where 
we had left it. It had been moved and tucked 
away behind another plane. Slowly we did as we 
were told, glancing back over our shoulders and 
hoping that by delaying we might hear the band 
play and identify the V.LP. Gently but firmly we 
were escorted into our plane. The door was 
locked—and by the time the V.L.P. left his plane 
we were safely sealed in ours. After we took off 
from the dusty runway we saw from our Olympian 
grandstand the now tiny outer Mongolian hom- 
burg hats move towards the now insignificant 
V.LP. It was not until we got to Peking that 
afternoon that we discovered who the V.I.P. was. 
Ii was Mikoyan, the Soviet Deputy Prime Minister, 
on his way back to Moscow from Peking. I hope 
he enjoyed the Outer Mongolian military band. 

F. ELwyn TONES 
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The Arts and Entertainment 


American Visitors 


D vane the past fortnight our concert life has 
been enlivened by several visitors from America; 
in particular by a cellist and a choir, both of the 
utmost virtuosity. 

The choir was the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
hitherto known to us as an effective participant 
in some major Toscanini recordings. Why these 
singers insist on calling themselves a “chorale,” 
which means a hymn-tune, when there exist two 
good English words for what they are, namely 
“choir” and “chorus,” I cannot say: no doubt 
it sounds more impressive. Anyhow, cal] them- 
selves what they will, they are impressive. They 
number only about thirty, and they looked a bit 
sparse spread out in unusual formation (not in 
the usual blocks of voice-types) on the huge plat- 
form of the Festival Hall; but the sound they 
made was anything but thin; it was full, rich, 
admirably blended, and bursting with disciplined 
vitality. In full-spread fortissimo chords the 
choir made a most exhilarating sound: a sound 
which suggested youth, vigour and unlimited sun- 
shine. I happen to think that a good deal of our 
vaunted choral singing—yes, even in the North— 
suffers from anaemia, especially in the soprano 
department; and I was proportionately delighted 
with the vital warmth of these American singers. 
Either of two sopranos who had a good deal of 
solo singing to do in the course of the evening 
(I believe one of them was called Carole Jones) 
would be more than welcome as an English 
oratorio soloist—or, for that matter, at Covent 
Garden. Led by such voices, the soprano line 
stayed remarkably even, pure and full right up to 
the high B, and never developed that scrawny, 
white, piercing quality which is the bane of the 
choral soprano, 

Technically, they are a crack choir, with a 
particular line in rhythmic subtlety. There were 
moments when we were so dazzled by the manner 
of their performance that we almost forgot the 
content of the music; this happened, for instance, 
in Debussy’s Dieu! qu'il fait bon regarder! On 
the other hand, a pure legato and a remarkable 
clarity in polyphonic singing made their perform- 
ance of Bach’s cantata, Christ lag in Todesbanden, 
memorably beautiful; and in Schubert's lyrical 
G major Mass they were delightfully suave. After 
the interval, things began to loosen up. Speci- 
mens of Barber, Copland and Charles Ives were 
followed by the Wake Scene from Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess, sung and half-acted with 
immense gusto and a complete lack of emotional 
inhibition. ‘Thence we slid rapidly downhill to 
“ Polly-wolly-doodle” and the like, while the 
conductor indulged what is evidently a passion 
for discoursing at length to the audience. A large 
section of the audience, it is fair to add, responded 
rapturously to his advances; there were moments 
when he seemed on the verge of calling us 
“folks” and inviting us to join him in a simple 
little prayer. In short, Mr. Shaw is a bit of an 
“uplift” showman, patently sincere and with a 
hint of Billy Graham in his make-up; which 
doesn’t prevent him from being also a first-rate 
and very versatile musician. 

Scenes of great, if more conventional, en- 
thusiasm also marked the Wigmore Hall recital 
of the Hungarian-born cellist, Janos Starker. 
The Nixa records on which he has recorded most 
of the standard chamber repeftory (though as yet 
no concertos) had prepared the audience for 
something out of the ordinary; but the full impact 
of his actual playing was none the less startling. 
He is a complete master of his instrument. His 
tone, if not very large, is extraordinarily pure and 
penetrating; his intonation remains accurate 
through the most rapid passages in the highest 
régister of the instrument. His phrasing is always 
musical and shapely; it is also, like Toscanini’s 
conducting, eminently forward-looking, so that the 
completed phrase—and indeed the entire move- 
ment—makes an effect of inevitability. Bach’s un- 


accompanied suite in D minor, the slow final 
movement of a Hindemith sonata and the slow 
opening of Beethoven’s Opus 102, No. | revealed 
his classical qualities most clearly; in the allegros 
his sympathetic partner, Livia Rev, was inclined 
to become too heavy-handed for string playing so 
finely drawn. The recital ended with a perform- 
ance of the Allegro molto vivace from Kodaly’s 
unaccompanied sonata (a remarkably fine work) 
which it is hard to believe that any player in the 
world could have equalled; supreme virtuosity, 
fiery rhythmic energy and a rare personal mag- 
netism were bent to strictly musical ends by a 
lucid intellectual control. I unfortunately missed 
the recent concert of the Russian, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, but I doubt if any other cellist of 
comparable stature has played in London since 
the death of Feuermann and the voluntary exile 
of Casals. ; 

The revival of Tchaikovski’s Queen of Spades 
at Covent Garden is worth seeing for the pic- 
turesque, feverish charm of the music, for Oliver 
Messel’s handsome sets which catch the mood of 
the work to perfection, and for Kubelik’s vivid, if 
not always wholly convincing, presentation of the 
score. But it is sadly undersung, especially by 
Edgar Evans, who has neither the vocal nor the 
dramatic power for the gambler-hero. Amy 
Shuard was uneven, not finding her best form 
until her last scene by the banks of the Neva. 
The one first-rate impersonation was the Countess 
of Edith Coates: her death-scene was as grue- 
some as ever, and she sang the preceding music, 
and especially the little interpolated Grétry aria, 
with many fine and delicate touches of art. 
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Ruritanian Third Force 


Wor to the Drama, woe to the Novel! For the 
last five years our critical Jeremiahs have been 
calling down death and destruction on these two 
doomed mediums, Quite suddenly, in the last 
fortnight, there has come the hint of a break in 
the weather: we, the co-optimists, have felt the 
first rustle of a dawn wind blowing through 
English fiction and the English Theatre. Mr. 
Angus Wilson has surprised even his warmest 
admirers by writing a novel of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury breadth and design. At the Royal Court 
Theatre a young man of twenty-six, Mr. John 
Osborne, has produced a play, Look Back in 
Anger, whose dialogue has a crackling on-the- 
spotness of a kind unheard in the West End for 
ages. And now, to crown all, Mr. Peter Ustinov 
has written the political comedy of our generation. 
For a moment at least, the enemies of promise 
must hush and confess themselves defeated. 

In some ways Mr. Ustinov resembles the late 
James Bridie. Both have the same gift for the 
comedy of ideas, both have brought a stimulating 
alienness to the English Theatre—Bridie the 
dram-drinking high spirits of the unjustified 
sinner, Mr. Ustinov the nuances of St. Petersburg, 
Old Style. Both share the same outstanding 
weakness—an apparent disinclination to write a 
play with a beginning, a middle and a satisfactory 
end. Time and again we have seen the great 
talents of both playwrights squandered and dis- 
persed on a brilliant near-hit. But now at last 
Mr. Ustinov has plugged his comic target 
squarely in the centre. He has written a play 
that is Aristophanic and inimitable, a play that 
only he could have written. The wit seethes and 
bubbles, there is not a moment’s longueur or dis- 
traction in it. Romanoff and Juliet, at the Picca- 
dilly, bears all the stamp of a born writer of high 
comedy whose powers are at their full. 

The scene is partly “the main square in the 
capital of the smallest country in Europe”, partly 
the interiors of the Russian and United States 
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embassies that flank it on either hand (M. Jean-. General’s mercurial strategy sees to that. Mr 


Denis Malcles has designed a splendid set for all 
this). The lovers attempting to hold hands 
through the curtain of international discord are 
Igor Romanoff, son of the Russian ambassador, 
and Juliet, only daughter of the Hon. Hooper 
Moulsworth, envoy of the U.S. Between them, 
an Offenbach magician in beard, eyeglasses and 
top hat, is the General-cum-President, Mr. 
Ustinov himself, at his most cordial, most em- 
barrassed and most non-committal. “They know 
your code,” he tells the first diplomat. “We know 
they know our code.” “They know you know 
their code”—-and so it goes on, the Ruritanian 
mouse playing shuttlecock between these two 
power-crazed tabbies. Will the General’s small 
nation, ravaged by the Albanians, the Lithuanians 
and everybody else in turn, redeemed only by 
King Theodore the Uncanny’s marriage to a 
Spanish Infanta, escape the tidal pull of Moscow? 
Alternatively, how can it, in face of the pressure 
from Washington, possibly fail to adhere to the 
Western bloc? And how, in the midst of such 
desperate alignments, can Igor marry Juliet? 

The plenipotentiaries glower at their offspring, 
their matrons eye them with pained embarrass- 
ment. What on earth have we done to bring this 
ideological dishonour on our house? And what 
will the children’s respective fiancés think— 
Freddie Vanderstutt, that young pillar of the 
American refrigerating industry, Junior Captain 
Marfa Zlotochienki, the dashing commander of a 
Soviet sloop? The Russian embassy is rent with 
extra dissensions. The Embassy Spy has failed 
them. He has correctly denounced the ambas- 
sador (who welcomed October ’17, but hates what 
has happened since), and also the ambassador’s 
wife (who covets a Paris hat), but at the same 
time he has denounced hi , proclaiming that 
he has caught religion and wishes to join the 
Mauve Friars—a local Order of the strictest 
severity, who have vowed neither to sit or stand 
but only shuffle about on their knees. 

But, of course, it all ends happily. The 


Ustinov has written a Lysistrata for our time and 
his moral—love laughs at ideological locksmiths 
is a contemporary comment on the pvet’s choric 
mea of Athens and Sparta at the end of the 

y: 
“ Now for the Chorus, the Graces, the minstrelsy 

Call upon Artemis, queen of the glade; 

Call on her brother, the Lord of festivity, 

Holy and gentle one, mighty to aid. 

Call upon Bacchus, afire with his Maenades; 

Call upon Zeus, in the . htning arrayed; 

Call on his queen, ever blessed, adorable; 

Call on the holy, infallible Witnesses, 

Call them to witness the peace and the harmony, 
This which divine Aphrodite has made .. . 
The play is admirably produced by Mr. Denis 
Carey. The two lovers (Miss Katy Vail and Mr. 
Michael David) are suitably Arcadian, and as the 
American envoy Mr. John Phillips gives the best 

comedy performance of his career. 

One last word, not, I hope, too fulsome, for 
I admit that this play has moved and cheered me 
more than anything that I have seen in the West 
End for many months, Sitting in the theatre last 
Friday night, I had a feeling that I had never 
heard an English audience respond to a comedy of 
intelligence so perfectly. All over the house waves 
of laughter broke out as, in line after line of bril- 
liant dialogue, Mr. Ustinov’s alternate hits at Big 
Brother and Uncle Sam registered with magnificent 
effect. There was one other moment, too, that 
I shall always remember—the brief speech which 
Mr. Frederick Valk, as the Russian envoy, makes 
in defence of the revolutionary dreani, a dream 
that has faded and gone sour on the dreamers’ 
children. Mr. Valk spoke his lines as finely as 
anything of the kind can be spoken in the theatre 
and the effect upon his audience was extra- 
ordinary. It produced applause of a kind that one 
has only heard tell of in the French theatre in 
the nineteenth century. We might have been 
hearing a tirade from Hernani or Marie Tudor. 
It was most un-English and altogether admirable. 
JoHN RAYMOND 
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Neutral Against the Reds 


~~ 

Since I do not usually watch television for fun, 
and since I have reviewed (and praised) Panorama 
and Woodrow Wyatt rather too often, I did not 
happen to see Mr. Wyatt's much-discussed intru- 
sion into the electoral affairs of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which only the Daily 
Telegraph seemed to be quite happy about. 

I have, however, studied the recorded script of 
it with care; and non-Communist friends—not- 
ably Sir Leslie Plummer, who will be raising the 
matter in the House of Commons on May 30— 
assure me that, as one might expect, the impact 
of the actual broadcast was far sharper than the 
bare script might suggest. 

In the script, indeed, it is clear that Mr. Wyatt 
was at some pains formally to cover himself and 
the BBC from a charge of political bias. Osten- 
sibly, all that he sought to do was to diminish 
apathy and to encourage more AEU members 
to exercise their democratic right of voting! 
“ Now, of course,” he said, “if you want a Comd 
munist-dominated AEU, well, that’s entirel 
your affair. This is a democratic country, and, 
you’ve the right to vote in as many Communist 
officials as you like. But”—and there was, « 
course, always a “but”; and these rather patron?) 
ising professions of tolerance had been preceded | 
a by an alarming prediction of the 
AEU as instrument of the Communist} 
Party ‘one useful to them than having 
fifty members of Parliament.” 

Mr, Wyatt himself would not, with a straight 
face, pretend that he was really being impartial 
He told me, quite frankly, that it was his he 
that an increased vote would mean a rebuff t 
the Communist minority. I remarked that he 
had not, at any point in his broadcast, suggested 
that the voters should consider the various candi- 
dates on their merits as industrial negotiators or 
administrators. “That's another matter,” he 
said. . said that I should have thought it a 
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pti consideration in a union election. “You 
must also take account,” he replied, “ of the long- 
term effects of the politics of the people con- 
cerned.” But this wasn’t an “also” in his 
Panorama item; it was his only main point. 

The BBC itself is less candid, or more obtuse, 
than Mr, Wyatt. A BBC spokesman assures me 
that the Corporation officially takes the view—“a 
very firm view ”—that the broadcast was “ not an 
infringement of impartiality”—indeed, that it 
“ doesn’t even raise the question of impartiality.” 
He added that Mr. Wyatt had given “a factual 
report” and that “ if he took a line at all, it was 
pot over Communism as such, but over the duty 
of voting.” If the BBC believes that, it will 
believe anything. 

He added an assurance which, in view of what 
he had already said, was perhaps a little self- 
contradictory: “this does not represent the 
beginning of an anti-Communist policy by the 
BBC.” ‘This may or may not be comforting to 
Communists, It will hardly reassure those, such 
as Left-wing Socialists, who have already been, 
and may increasingly be, victims of a discrimina- 
tion blandly described as non-existent by those 
practising it. This is surely a remarkable 
example of English hypocrisy—and hypocris 
became almost sublime when I asked the B 
spokesman why, if the BBC was so keen that 
voters should vote, similar exhortations had not 
been broadcast before (for instance, at the recent 
municipal elections, in which, too, Communists 
were standing), and he replied “ Ah, we can’t do 
political broadcasts based on an election.” 

. * * 


Mr, Wyatt’s effort, however, was subtle and 
restrained in comparison with an item in a recent 
edition of ITV’s This Week of which I have had 
complaints from many Cypriots. 

One of those who complained is a restaurant 
manager who served for seven years, and held a 
commission, in the British Army. Like most 





other Greek Cypriots, he is a passionate supporter 
of Enosis. Like other Greek Cypriots in London, 
he is desperately unhappy about the present 
situation, with its clash of loyalties. It is a tense 
and delicate situation; but This Week chose to 
portray the Cypriots in our midst, not with 
sympathy or even objectively, but as, themselves, 
poteritial terrorists or murderers. Typical 
Cypriots were filmed—a waiter, a barber, a bar- 
man—and, as the barber’s hand was shown with 
his razor shaving a customer’s throat, the 
commentator said, in a suggestively sinister 
voice: “What does he think of you... deep 
down .. .?” 

This was the part that Cypriots found most 
offensive. I thought that the interviews by Mr. 
Douglas Warth that followed were, in a way, 
even worse. The questions—delivered in a 
heavy, hostile, insulting tone—were as “loaded” 
as questions could be, and of the kind that just 
could not be answered with a plain yes or no. 
Were these Cypriots, Mr. Warth wanted to know, 
“pro-British” or “anti-British”? (No distinc- 
tion between British people and British Govern- 
ment seemed possible to him.) And, when one 
of them mentioned self-determination, Mr. Warth 
flattened him with the intelligent sneer: “Oh, it’s 
self-determination you're after now, is it—-not 
Enosis?” 

Knowing something of the pressure under 
which this programme has to be produced, I do 
not blame its producer, Mr. Peter Hunt, over- 
much. “We wanted not to pull our punches,” he 
told me, “ but not to be offensive.” I believe that 
he tried, unsuccessfully, to be fairer than his 
material allowed him to be: he did let the Cypriot 
editor have the last word, putting the responsi- 
bility on the Government, and he cut out at least 
one question so disgusting and so impertinent 
that I will not quote it. But the damage had 
already been done in the collection of the material. 
The programme must have been rushed together 
without sufficient preparation or knowledge. Nor 
can the excuse be made that this is a “ national” 
issue, above party differences; for the Labour 


Party is officially opposed to the Government * 


on it. 
7 * 

There is a real dilemma here. All of us want 
more lively controversial broadcasting; we have 
blamed the BBC in the past for being too timid, 
too scrupulously impartial. Nor can there be a 
perfect balance within each controversial pro- 
gramme. (But how often are Tories stirred to 
indignant protest by something that they see or 
hear on the BBC or on ITV?) I hope that this 
particular row will not discourage producers from 
handling political controversy; but I am sure that, 


| in these two instances, it was not handled in the 
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} Fight way. 
Tom DRIBERG 


Child of the Woodshed 


i than a year ago there arrived through the 
post a copy of Macbeth and a bloodstained paper 
knife: this was to advertise Foe Macbeth, a 
gangster piece varying Shakespeare. It didn’t 
come off. Nor, with me, did the stunt, for I had 
quite forgotten the name of Ken Hughes when I 
went to the Leicester Square cinema to see 
Wicked As They Come. 

It begins, blackly and none too certainly, with 
a girl in a New York slum who can’t bear to be 
touched and uses her fascination to get elected 
as Miss Stylewear of 1956. The prize is a ward- 
robe and a trip to Europe. So launched, she 
begins to work her way up and her first major 
success is to get engaged to a Londoner, run up 
a bill for £1,000 at the dressmaker’s, pawn the 
clothes, and disappear. Then she picks on a 
big button-pusher and artfully tricks him into 
making her his mistress. His wife offers to buy 
her off. She refuses. “Strange girl,” muses the 
wife; and the next thing she learns is that her 


| futher, the boss of everything and no chicken, 


is going to marry her. Where will she end? With 
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a murder charge. Her first discarded lover has 
come back to shoot her, and she shoots her 
elderly, rich husband by mistake. 

This sounds, and is, shop-soiled. But the odd 
thing is that by hard, sharp handling the story 
bas been brought to life. It is, in its way, quite 
relentless, and we watch the progress of this 
go-getter with amusement, then fascination, and 
finally dread as the ironies get the better of her. 
She is so guilelessly charming, and unerring as 
a surgeon’s knife. She can’t fail to get to the 
top—and topple. A newcomer—new to me, any- 
way—Arlene Dahl, plays her with beguiling ease; 
and the steps of her ladder—each man richer 
and older than the last, with a wry true lover 
hanging on—are made solid by Phil Carey, 
Michael Goodliffe, Herbert Marshall and Ralph 
Truman. Half the success of the film is due to 
a light hard touch and a terseness of scene and 
dialogue which keeps the tale from becoming 
episodic. Even the end—with a brief recog- 
nition that her “kink” came from an assault in 
childhood, and the patient lover’s “I really don’t 
know,” when from behind prison bars she asks 
“Ts it too late, Tim? ”—achieves the right mix- 
ture of shrug and compassion. Ken Hughes has 
a talent for irony, cruel observation of character, 
quick, precise action, and the rich glitter of cor- 
ruption. 

Like last week’s Patterns of Power, which dealt 
with big business, The Rack (at the Rialto) with 
its problem of a hero from Korea court martialled 
for collaborating with the enemy, derives. from 
a TV play. Now, as then, there is no music 
background, and most of the scene is confined 
to the court room. I’m not sure that it wouldn't 
have done well, having this restricted. origin, to 
restrict still more, start off in court, and stay 
there as much as possible. The case is intro- 
duced with the remark that it is only one of 
hundreds, and that an example must be made. 
The accused had given way under duress, and 
the argument is whether he really reached break- 
ing point or not; he is found guilty. There are 
probing moments in this uneven film. Though 
not such apt film-making as Patterns of Power, 
this piece shows that Hollywood can learn terse 
dialogue from the TV play. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“Don Juan”’ and “The Death of Satan’’, at the 
Royal Court Theatre 

Neither of these dramas by Mr. Ronald Duncan 
makes a really satisfactory play, but the second has 
its moments. The first treats the Don Juan legend, 
but in a most uninspired manner. Juan is shown as 
ayman of no morality, prepared to bet even on the 
success of his seduction of the Dona Ana on the 
eve of her nunhood. Only when Ana has died of 
grief does he experience remorse. After some pain- 
ful, long-winded and, on the whole, barren con- 
versational dialectics with the effigies of those he 
has offended, Juan finds some belief in Christian 
values, . Hell, he concludes, is the state of being 
alone. Mr. Duncan implies that Juan’s soul can be 
saved through the very prayers of those he has 
victimised. 

The second play is altogether more sprightly. 
The author has imagined a Hell like a shabby Con- 
servative club inhabited by Byron, Shaw, Wilde and 
Don Juan. But to Satan’s exasperation only Juan 
suffers pangs of remorse; and the devil, uneasy at 
the present human indifference to wrong, sends him 
back to earth for an on-the-spot assessment. Juan 
finds that time has played havoc with his way and 
code of life. Satan has worked the human con- 
science to impotency.. This knowledge kills Satan. 
From a Christian viewpoint Mr. Duncan lets fly in 
satire, ridicule and high good-humour at our present 
ethics. He finds that the state of Heaven is to 
remember and that of Hell to forget. 

In both he is well served by his actors. Mr. Keith 
Michell makes a fine presence ‘of Juan, displaying 
the part boldly; Miss Rosalie Crutchley gives a more 
effective performance as a latter-day cditress than 
as Dona Ana; and Mr. Michael Gwynn is delight- 
fully petulant as the thwarted Satan. 

M. C. 
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Correspondence 
TRAIAN CERCEGA 


Sirn,—Mr. Mallalieu’s interview with the Rumanian 
Social-Democratic leader, Traian Cercega, - shows 
beyond doubt that, though he is no longer in prison, 
he is still not a free agent. Of the many half-truths 
he was able to tell Mr. Mallalieu, there is one which 
it is dangerous to let pass. The opponents of the 
1948 fusion between the Socialists and Communists 
had nothing to do with Titel Petrescu, the former 
chairman of the Socialist Party. He left the S.D.P. 
in 1946 and subsequently formed the Independent 
Social Democratic Party. The opposition to the 
1948 fusion came from men who, like Cercega, had 
not followed Petrescu’s splinter group and continued 
to collaborate with the Communists in the United 
Front until Moscow told Bucharest to destroy the 
Socialist organisation. The S.D.P. Congress of 
October, 1947, though taken by surprise by an 
ultimatum demanding fusion, did not go further than 
to reaffirm its traditional adherence to the principle 
of working-class unity and give the newly elected 
central committee instructions to “discuss” with 
the Communist leadership the question of a possible 
fusion. At the first joint meeting of the two central 
committees on November 12, 1947, under the threat 
of force, the Socialist delegates accepted all the 
Communist proposals, including a “ platform” which 
was .a copy of the Stalinist programme. The 
Socialist leadership naturally did not dare to sum- 
mon the statutory Congress to endorse this arrange- 
ment for the dissolution of the S.D.P. in favour of 
the Communist Party. The “fusion” Congress of 
February, 1948, from which the C.P. emerged under 
its new name of “The Rumanian Workers’ Party”, 
was thus only a formality and that was all. Of the 
more than 600,000 members of the S.D.P. at the 
beginning of 1947, only 132,000 joined the new 
organisation. Of the 36 members of the October, 
1947, executive, only ten (no worker among them) 
found a place among the 31 members of the R.W_P.’s 
first central committee and only five of them have 
survived to the second. By March 28, 1948, the 
Socialist parliamentary group of 8! members had 
melted to six. To my personal knowledge, Traian 
Cercega was not among those who joined the 
Workers’ Party. 


London, N.6, DANIEL NORMAN 


SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISM 


Sir,—May I, as a member ‘of the Communist 
Party, join those who have welcomed the article by 
G. D. H. Cole in your recent issue? I was dis- 
appointed not to find in subsequent issues any letter 
from a leading member of our party expressing this 
welcome, I know, of course, that Maurice Dobb, 
G. D. H. Cole himself, and Abe Moffatt have written 
articles in the Daily Worker, but many of your 
readers will not have seen them, and it is surely up to 
Communists to join in the correspondence in your 
columns. Our failure to do so is, in my view, 
another example of our much-criticised (bur little- 
remedied) sectarianism. 

Discussions between Socialists and Communists, 
such as G. D. H. Cole called for, demand a willing- 
ness on both sides to see our own faults and speak 
of them publicly. I believe that the recent resolution 
of our Executive Committee was a big step in the 
right direction, especially as points pressed by the 
rank-and-file played an important part in shaping it. 
But both our E.C, and we as individual Communists 
still have a long way to go. There are still offensive 
personal attacks on Labour Party leaders in the 
Daily Worker, and sometimes even the rank-and-file 
Labour supporters are not treated much better. (On 
the front page of the May 7 issue it was reported in 
ten lines that “ several thousand” took part in the 
official Labour May Day march, and the report was 
headed “Labour flags led hundreds.”) 

For our part, as individual Communists, I believe 
that we must be much more willing to express, both 
in the party and outside it, such criticisms as those 
of what we believe to be our party’s shortcomings. 
I know that some Communists feel that to say such 
things in your columns may do us harm. I think on 


the contrary that net to say them docs us much more 
If we are not prepared as individuals to express our 
criticisms publicly, Socialists will see that we are not 
ready to be frank with them, and will to that extent 
quite properly distrust us. And in that case the 
greater measure of unity which we and they both 
desire will be harder to achieve. 
RALPH RUSSEL! 
41 Chiswick Lane, W.4. 


FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct one miscon 
ception and some erroneous figures concerning 
French North Africa which you published in London 
Diary? “The ruling view in France,” says Critic, 
“is that the only way of dealing with a determined 
nationalist rising is to massacre so many that the rest 
keep quiet.” This is certainly not the “ ruling” view 
in France, or even the view of the Mollet-Lacoste 
government. This view has been—and still is— 
held by certain extremists, or by panic-stricken 
persons, in the 1.5 million strong French community 
in North Africa, as well as among a few generals— 
particularly air force generals (as is, indeed, apparent 
from the report of the parliamentary mission on 
Algeria last July). But it is certainly not the “ ruling” 
view—if only because a general massacre in Algeria 
would today finally ruin any prospect of the much 
sought-for modus vivendi between France on the one 
hand and Tunisia and Morecco on the other. At 
present the Mollet governmeat is waging what is still 
a “small” war, and is hopigg that something will 
“turn up”: a joint Nato (cather than U.N.) plan, 
acceptable to the Algerian Liberation Committee in 
Cairo; or else that partition plan for Algeria which 
M. Edgar Faure may bring out of his pocket the 
moment things become too desperate: under it, 
eastern Algeria, I understand, would become a semi- 
independent Arab state, while parts of Algiers and 
Oran provinces (with their large Kuropean popula- 
tion) would become an integral part of metropolitan 
France 

As regards Critic’s figures on past massacres, these 
are surely (with one exception) greatly exaggerated. 
He says there have been “four. great massacres” in 
recent years. Nearly 45,000 Algerians, he says, were 
shot in 1945. Even so great (and anti-colonialist) an 
authority as Professor C. A. Julien dismisses this 
figure put out by Arab propaganda, and concludes, 
after a close inquiry, that the figure was between 
6,000 and 8,000 (quite bad enough, of course). 

On the other hand, it is wholly untrue that in the 
Cap Bon “massacres” in 1952 20,000 Tunisians 
were killed. There was, in fact, no such thing as a 
“Cap Bon massacre.” Several villages were looted 
and burned down, chiefly by the Foreign Legion, a 
few persons were killed and numerous Moslem 
women were raped. It was a savage and disgusting 
affair, but not involving any loss of life, except of a 
few individuals—perhaps five or ten. No systematic 
massacre was intended in this case. 

I do not know what Critic’s,evidence is for 40,000 
Algerians and Moroccans having been massacred 
last August. This was a horrible affair, in which 162 
Europeans, including small children, had their 
throats cut by Arabs in Algeria and Morocco. Ther« 
followed punitive expeditions, in which, according to 
the French, 1,000 “rebels” were killed. I under 
stand that these reprisals, which were beastly enough, 
though understandable (when one considers the un 
speakable horror of the massacre of practically the 
whole European population of towns like Oued Zem 
and Kenifra) were, however, limited to a few 
thousand; and did not run into tens of thousands 

Madagascar was quite another matter. Here, as 
distinct from North Africa (where the proximity of 
Europe, as well as Arab opinion generally have to 
be considered) something resembling a policy of 
“the bigger the massacre, the longer peace and quict 
afterwards” was resorted to. After the massacre of 
200 Europeans in Madagascar in March, 1947, the 
French troops embarked on a major massacre in 
which an appalling number of men, women and even 
children were killed. Critic’s 45,000 is a relatively 
“low” figure. In my book, France 1940-1955 (pp 
464-5) I quote a highly significant debate on the 
subject, in which the government, and particularly 
M. de Chevigné, the ex-Governot-General of Mada 












“Storm Centre has all the elements for which 
I've always battled in Hollywood, a film that says 
something, a film cast with skilled actors, a film 
shot with a genuine air of stark realism, with the 
sights ‘and sounds of an actual city allowed to 
filter through..." 
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ML 
gascar, were accused of having murdered 80,000 


people, a figure which has been repeatedly quoted 
in the left-wing press, notably by the Catholic 


tonthly, Esprit. M. de Chievigné, without challeng-_ 


pe J the figure, feebly that these were 
4p Sng ogy eg = France,” and had, for 
Gans reason, been driven into the jungle by the 
“ rebels,” and had died there of hunger and discase— 
a “tall” story, if ever thete was one. No official 
figure has ever been quoted, but one Minister once 
unofficially suggested that # only” 20,000 had been 
killed in Madagascar in 1947, ‘This, I think, was 
really the only case among the four quoted by Critic, 
in which “massacre” was part of a conscious and 
determined “ pacification” policy. 
ALEexanpen WertH 
Le Bugue, Dordogne. 


Sin,—You accuse my country of a deliberate policy 
of extermination in North Africa and base this 
monstrous accusation on figures the source of which 
one would like to discover. Certainly your readers 
would be interested to know that the casualties in 
Cap Bon, Tunisia, in 1952, numbered 200 and not, 
as you print, 20,000. You say that 40,000 Algerians 
and Moroccans were killed by the French soldiers 
in August last year. In fact, casualties amongst rebels 
in Algeria during the period November 1, 1954, and 
February 20, 1956, were: 3,724 killed, 393 wounded, 
2,000 prisoners, All these casualties were a result of 
military operations, as no death sentences have been 
carried out, 

May I add that in the same period the rebels in- 
flicted the following casualties on the civilian popula- 
tion; 1,328 killec, 500 missing, 884 wounded—90 per 
cent of these victims were Moslems and fellow- 
éountrymen of their murderers, 

BerTRanp ve La SALLE, 


French Embassy. Press Attaché 


Sin,—Critic remarks that “the figure of 
insurgents killed in the Madagascar rising after the 
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war was, if I remember rightly, 45,000.” According 
to the French official figures the number killed was 
80,000, though the Malagasy leaders claim that the 
real figure was over 100,000. 

Madagascar seems to be one of the “neglected 
areas” of the anti-colonialist movement. After the 
great rising of 1947 and the subsequent French mas- 
sacres (about which the outside world knows so litile) 
the three Malagasy members of the French National 
Assembly were sentenced to death. ‘heir sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonmext end it was only 
a month ago that the government of Guy Mollet 
released these nationalist leaders, who had spent 
nine years in gaol in Corsica. 

K. MALIK 


{Critic writes: How ex this fantastic diversity 
of figures? Alexander Werth says that “get we 
or ten Tunisians were killed at Cap Bon; 

Salle officially admits 200; my informant, J othe 
questioned both French and Arabs, says that they 
ne on a rough figure of 20,000. The explanation 
ears to be that French troops revenge Arab 
ki ager by indiscriminate slaughters Se ol a r 
ial figures as a “ military operation,” ich 
ptr anert are added a small number of Pract sen- 
tences. Exact figures will never be obtainable. At 
Qued-Zem last August—when admittedly many 
thousands were killed—the authorities set fire to the 
bodies of the slaughtered Arabs before anyone had 
a chance to count them. A figure of 80,000 killed 
in Madagascar in 1947 was officially admitted in the 
French Chambre des Députés; this may have 
included those who died in hills as well as those 
who were shot or bayoneted. As to the “ Setif mass- 
acre” in May, 1945, Réalités Algériennes (published 
in Paris) gave the figure of Arabs killed as 45,000. 
This figure (published in yet 1953) has not, 
I believe, been officially denied. e Middle East 
Journal (an authoritative American publication) con- 
cluded in 1948 that the number killed in Algeria in 
1945 lay somewhere between 17,000 and 40,000. In 
pew’ of these v9: ee it would seem rash to regard 
Sub peopens nda figures as any more inaccurate than 
ial figures which are regularly falsified at 
~ time, only to be exposed later on. It may well 
be that Such massacres are not consciously a part of 
French government ay & The fact remains that 
very large numbers are killed and that no one is 
punished. Last year the weekly L’Express stated 
that General Duval, the French Military Com- 
mander in one region of Algeria, issued an order of 
the day on May 8, 1945, giving his troops per- 
mission to kill every adult Arab during the next 24 
hours. This statement has not, I believe, ever been 
officially talet, | nor has The Times withdrawn its 
statement on May 14, 1956, that French troops 
wiped out the entire male population of a village near 
El Milia (Constantine). btless M. de La Salle 
would claim that these es were merely “a result 
of military operations.”—Ep., N.S. & N.} 


MONKEYS FOR RESEARCH 


Sir,—Critic may rest assured that the use in this 
country of monkeys for medical research and drug 
standardisation is strictly limited and rigorously 
controlled. Apart from any less mundane considera- 
tion, no biologist is going to slaughter monkeys at 
£6 to £8 a head unless he is compelled to do so for 
lack of any other suitable material. 

Some monkeys are certainly used in the standardis- 
ing and testing of anti-poliomyelitis vaccine, but a 
large proportion, probably most, of the small monkeys 
imported into this country, both from India and else- 
where; are not required for research into or even 
control of medicinal substances. Indeed, their use 
does not come under the so-called “ Vivisection ” 
Act at all, They are the animals from which, im- 
mediately after they have been killed, the kidneys are 
removed in order to make up the culture medium in 
which alone the antigen-producing strains of polio- 
myelitis virus can be grown for the production of an 
effective vaccine. It has been calculated that, -by the 
technique used in this country, the two kidneys from a 
single monkey are required to produce enough 
vaccine to immunise up to about 1,500 children. 
Vigorous research continues with the object of pro- 
ducing a more economical, more convenient and more 
congenial medium for tissue culture than the kidneys 
of freshly killed monkeys. A small number of monkeys 
are necessarily used with the object of testing the 





in other tissues, such as the fertilised hen’s egg. 


vaccines produced by growing the virus — 
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It is essential that the monkeys whose kidneys are to 
be used for cultivating virus should be in 4 state of 
complete freedom from bacterial and virus infection, 
so that the ‘user has ‘a direct practical interest, to 
supplement his pores humanitarian feelings, in 
ensuring that the monkeys reach him and are main- 
tained in the best possible health before they are 
killed. A. L. BacHARACH 

26 Willow Road, London, N.W.3. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Smr,—Mr. Pritchett in his review of my book on 
Meredith denies any essential difference between 
Meredith’s conflict with the middle-class audience 
and that of other Victorian novelists. But which of 
the- others in his first two mature works came into 
head-on collision, or set out so clear an idea of an 


alternative audience, a , not-yet-existent mass- 
audience (as Meredith in, say, Foresight and 
Patience)? 


In some points Mr. Pritchett hardly bothers to do — 


my. careful analysis justice. I did not condemn 
Diana for its American success; I merely found it 


to lack certain elements of Meredith’s deeper 
depictions of development. However, it is not any 
particular point I wanted to raise. In my book I 


attempt to show Meredith, the 1848 Radical who 
derived largely from the early Carlyle and Mazzini, 
reapplying and concretely developing his ideas in 
terms of the new pressures and divisions of Victorian 
society after 1848. I attempt to show the close rela- 
tion of his underlying patterns to the fundamental 


conflicts emerging, so that, with all his sharp detach- ' 


ment and irony, he expressed the deepest aspects of 
what was happening to people in the years of crucial 
change leading up to 1914. Herein lies the paradox 
his work, its peculiar achievement and its cogent 
meaning for us today. 

I may indeed oversharpen some aspects of his 
thinking. It is hard not to do so in dealing con- 
sistently and at length with a writer whose specific 
contribution lies in a ceaseless struggle for a new and 
definite consciousness of method and relations (both 
artistic and social), I think I show how the inner 
strain keeps driving him off his creative balance into 
arid and prickly passages, and how his artistic energy 
reasserts itself and in the last resort dominates the 
situation, with a sharp penetration into reality in all 
its fullness. It is from this angle that I make my 
long analysis of his relation to the public and to the 
critics, and discuss the whole question of his. form 
and content. Mr. Pritchett finds all this “ obtuse ”; 
his adjective would perhaps own greater force if he 
showed any understanding of what issues have been 
raised. Jack Linpsay 

Castle Hedingham. 


OFFICIAL SECRE TS 


Sir,—Every publisher must have his tales to tell 
of dealings with the Service departments concerning 
the clearance of books—some gay, by reason of their 
futility, others sorry because of the frustration or in- 
justice involved. My favourite—gay—concerns a 
book in which the author, about to recount a war- 
time ‘adventure, admitted that in the course of a 
“ clearing-up ” task at the War Office while awaiting 
demobilisation, he had come across the official file 
containing the plans for and reports on the outcome 
of the operation. 

Thinking that these were likely to be of more 
interest to him than to anyone else, in the event of 
his one day wanting to write about them, he appro- 
priated the file. He admitted this misdemeanour in 
his book, commenting that his action undoubtedly 
accounted for the fact that this particular operation 
found no place in Sir Winston Churchill’s history of 
the war. 

When the book was in due course submitted to 
the War Office for clearance, it was this single 
admission, that he had taken the file, and nothing 
else, that we were called upon to delete. When 
asked to explain on what grounds under the Official 
Secrets Act such a demand could be justified, there 
was no reply, and the passage was allowed to stand. 

Collins, R. J. Powirzer 

14 St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


All About Ourselves 


Every man looks before himself, said 
Montaigne, I look within myself. I have no 
business but with myself... . Many years are 
past since I have no other aim whereto my 
thoughts bend: but myself, and that I control 
and study hothing but myself. There is no 
description so hard, so profitable as is the 
description of a man’s own life. 


Anyone who has tried to write a few pages 
about his own life knows the truth of that last 
sentence. We have looked too much “ before” 
ourselves; the stairway behind us dissolves. But 
the difficulty is not only in the gaps and illusions 
of memory—though that is bad enough—nor 
does it lie in the way the lit-up theatre of child- 


’ hood puts the later years into a half light, so 


that we seem to have lived the rest of our lives 
as a mere bemused audience of our own past. 
The real trouble is that we find no ground under 
our feet when we start to write; the subject that 
looked familiar and ready-made turns out to be 
no less than the total wilderness and mystery. 
The very first fact we set down has the hollow, 
shiftless sound of a lie that could be easily 
changed for another. We have had a life, but 
what has happened to the selves that have 
inhabited it? They have gone like old love- 
affairs. We have worn out the first person 
singular in watching other people. Yet if we 
had been born writers about ourselves, as 
Montaigne, Pepys, Rousseau or Boswell were, 
we would have renewed the first person con- 
tinually in the shameless or clandestine trysts 
of self-love. We were not so born. We pro- 
duce the normal autobiography: the life, the 
busy record of family, friends, career and events, 
without a self to support its tacit self-importance. 
Too indolent to create an immortal soul, we 
settle for the small property of an epitaph and 
« cheerful plot in the graveyard of history and 
anecdote. 

Mr. Wethered’s The Curious Art of Auto- 
biography* is a pleasant but very scrappy and 
incurious book, yet it does bring out this dis- 
tinction between the egotiets and the rest. He 
begins with the mad, extroverted Cellini and 
the sane, introverted Montaigne in the 16th 
century and goes on, historically, through such 
writers as Bunyan, Pepys, Gibbon, Rousseau, 
Borrow, Trollope, Newman, down to Benson, 
Conrad and Kipling. (Borrow’s odd: he made 
sedentary people feel tough.) The book 
distinguishes between their varieties of self-love 
or self-experience and makes its points by 
quotation. Some of Mr. Wethered’s subjects 
cannot really be called writers about the self in 
the strictly autobiographical sense. The pages 
that Conrad and Kipling wrote about them- 
selves are addenda, an indulgence of the curious 
public, no more. Trollope’s Autobiography has 
a claim to idiosyncrasy and is informative. He 
was hot-tempered, opinionated and was a con- 
centrated personality; but we see how his book 
is merely useful and “surprising, whereas 
Gibbon’s lives in its own right, outside his fame, 

*The Curious Art of Autobiography. From Ben- 
venuto Cellini to Rudyard Kipling. By H. N. 
WetnHereD. Christopher Johnson. 21s. 





as the classic exposition of self-complacency. If 
the self of Montaigne is mobile in its essence, 
Gibbon’s is lapidary and stands still. But, when 
Mr. Wethered takes Meredith as a self-lover, 
we have to object on principle. An auto- 
biographer may choose to subdue himself and 
put the emphasis on the people in his life; or 
he may look upon the self alone. He is not 
an autobiographer when he escapes the difficulty 
and transposes himself in a novel or a poem. 
The self-loving autobiographer is a man lost, for 
the moment, in the romance of his own life, who 
has a schizophrenic skill in splitting into self 
and adoring parasite. To project a self into 
an imaginary world is to run away from the sub- 
ject and the morbid difficulty. It breaks with 
the prime intention: to delimit and try and tell 
the truth. Quite openly, the self-portraying 
novelist tells a lie; he creates, as Meredith did 
in Harry Richmond or The Egoist, a larger or 
fantasy self and perhaps a universal one. The 
Montaignes and the Pepyses owe nothing to 
universality, everything to the trivial and 
unique. 

If we let Meredith in we do not, it is true, 
let in every novelist who has put himself into 
a book, but we would have also to let in Sterne, 
and Stendhal. (It is weak of Mr. Wethered to 
drop Stendhal.) But there are bound to be 
omissions in a haphazard book like this. More 
surprising than the absence of Stendhal is the 
neglect of Boswell. This makes nonsense of the 
book’s historical scheme, for Boswell is a revolu- 
tionary figure. He unlocks a door. He is ego 
released from the classical and orthodox 
restraints, a prophet of the romantic conception 
of the self; he is also an obverse product of 
the movement that produced the diarising self- 
consciousness of Methodism. There are the 
same clements of self-analysis and the impulse 
to self-improvement; where the Methodists 
thought to improve by diarising their sins, Bos- 
well naively hoped to advance by crowning his 
follies. But Mr. Wethered’s scheme is merely 
chronological; it is not really historical. Else 
he would have gone into the relation of Mon- 
taigne’s self-love to the religious and political 
fanaticism of his age and would have shown us 
that to love the self for its own sake is not con- 
tinuously acceptable to every period. To 
Marxists, it is the bourgeois sin. If we except 
Newman’s, are there any important English 
autobiographies in the 19th century? There is 
Ruskin’s short masterpiece. There is Mill. 
(These two examinations are missing.) There 
is de Quincey’s—he is included—there is Trol- 
lope. The dramatic Victorians preferred self 
projection or revelations by letter. We pick up 
the self in fragments here and there, in the 
letters of the Carlyles, in the discussions of 
Thackeray or in the diaries of Kilvert. Socicty 
had begun to weigh heavily upon the self-loving 
man; indeed, appears to have taken over the 
pleasures of self-love and self-hatred. 

No women appear in Mr. Wethered’s book, 
a very peculiar omission. Are there no female 
egotists? It is true that they are chiefly 


eal 
observers of the life around them rather than 
of themselves, though a Maria Bashkirtseff or 
a Countess Tolstoy will plunge into her soul. 
We cannot imagine a female Rousseau; a 
woman Pepys or Boswell is grotesque and un- 
thinkable. The sex is too armed and gracious 
to let down its guard and has (we are told) a 
mystery. Their preoccupation with the per- 
sonal, their shrewd observation of others, make 
women too self-effacing, or too certain, to 
observe themselves. Among modern writers 
Virginia Woolf and Katherine Mansfield are 
self-conscious, but they have not, by nature, that 
degree or ease of egoism which allows a man 
to split into two and follow one part of himself 
like a devoted dog. In the outstanding male 
confessions, even in the complacency of a Gib- 
bon or the self-satisfactions of Pepys, there is 
a naive and disinterested curiosity. They 
appear to be relaxing all claim to ownership of 
their personalities as they enlarge and describe 
them, (And yet, as I write this, I think of 
Santa Teresa.) I cannot think of a woman, 
before the twentieth century, who has pub- 
lished the fact that she was a fool, nor who has 
gloated over her personal habits with epicurean, 
licentious or phlegmatic pleasure. The 
courtesans make fun of their lovers, not of them- 
In our century, there have been some 
candid autobiographies by women to set beside 
those of our male contemporaries. They are 
exhibitionists, not gourmets of the self. It is 
possible to be candid and give nothing away. 
Mr. Wethered suggests that the self-revela- 
tions of the past must be more interesting to us 
than those of the present, because of the light 
they have thrown on how our forbears lived and 
felt. This taste is trite, The tremendous expan- 
sion in autobiographical writing in our own time 
does not support him, Our emphasis on the 
sclf and the personal experience has two 
sources: our intense feeling of being part of his- 
tory in the making and therefore of becoming 
very rapidly dated—we are always talking of 
decades and generations—and the dominant 
influence of psychological theory. Although 
Communist writers regard the enhancement of 
egoism as a sign of social disintegration, it is 
really revolutionary and is the necessary civilis- 
ing force in mass society. It is the Welfare 
State that invents compassionate leave; the cult 
of security that provokes gambling. The pro- 
test on behalf of personal relationships and 
idiosyncrasy is a response to intolerable and 
anti-human pressures. Yet if we look at 
modern autobiographies of all sorts, we see 
that they are best when they are fragmentary: 
unabashed imtrospections like Mr. Cyril Con- 
nolly’s account of Eton, or sweeping statements 
like George Orwell’s. Or, when they reject 
ordinary chronology and are autobiographies 
ruled by a subject: T. E. Lawrence’s Seven 
Pillars. Modern autobiography fails when it 
has no attitude, when it has no special subject 
which rescues the self from the cliché of having 
lived. There is no credit in living; the credit 
is in being able to specify experience. I have 
always favoured the theory of the subject auto- 
biography: the simple chronological transition 
from school to school, from job to job, country 
to country, friend to friend, has become con- 
ventional and has chosen too large a subject. 


selves, 
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Not every bucketful of our lives in the 
belt from cradle to grave, is valuable. I would 
sooner have Henry Adams describing his mind 
or H. G. Wells attempting to do so, I would 
sooner read a life which was described from the 
point of view of the subject's illnesses, money 
affairs, neuroses, religion, conscience, social 
position, and so on, than toil after him, year by 
year, among events which become more 
generalised the older he gets. I greatly gus- 
pect books which modestly aim to set down a 
record for the benefit of posterity, And, in any 
case, records do not write themselves. Nothing 
in this genre lasts unless it is done with art; 
and yet, so strong is egoism, we are more 
tempted to use the “I” without art than any 
othe? pronoun. It is the Jehovah complex. 
V. S. Pritcuetr 


If You Must 


Shut your eyes. 


The great tides of the dark 
Tug at your heart. Storm dies 
As insensible currents sweep 
Your elaborate senses back 
Into the timeless deep. 


And that, is good, But when 
The long waves cast you up 
What reaches for the pen? 
A firm and honest hand? 
Or is the ae 
Trembling still, half-stunned? 
Do you label it with 

Symbols thawed from the cold 
Storage of a myth? 

Or even, killed and caught, 
Cram it through some old 
Slicer of structured thought? 


Does the loud dithyramb 

Or high dramatic pose 
Overexpose the dumb 
Moment of furthest night 
When the great tide rose 

And darkness subsumed light? 


Or can you set down clear 
That sole experience 
Strictly received, as near 
As light can realise 
To what flowed only once 
When you shut your eyes? 
Ropert CONQUEST 


The Strangers’ Gallery 


After the Sultan dies, the monkeys come 
benignly scratching in the ruined court-room— 
more dignified, in fact, than he had been: 
less formidable, lacking his opportunities. 


We have pulled out the teeth of Government. 
where once it sat, there is the jawless face 
of Mister Pontius Paradise 

and all the other jawless faces 

democracy propped to a sitting posture— 


remarking now and then, a mule’s falsetto: 
“If necessary, we will end the world.” 


Long-lived, short-sighted, plausible, insincere, 
pompous—and spiteful on a minor scale 

they are not tyrants to the unpigmented 

they bully only that which will not bite: 

raw prefects of a rather nasty school. 


They have a safety, there, which tyrants lack. 
For tyrants there are — daggers. These 
bladders deserve pins y. No Harmodius 
has troubled yet to feel in his lapels. 

Avex Comrort 


A Mind, So Help Us! 


The Letters of George Santayana. Edited by 
Danie, Cory, Constable. 50s. 

Some of the facts about J: Agustin Nicolds 
Ruiz de Santayana y Borrés ate evidently as 
follows. Born in Madrid in 1863, he was taken, 
when he was eight, to Boston, Mass., where hi 
mother had promised her rich first husband, 
American, that their children should be educa 
and where she herself proposed to settle, having 
separated amicably from her second husband. In 
his early twenties, Jorge, now George (he always, 
however, retained his Spanish nationality), was in 
Germany with a travelling fellowship, and he 
taught philosophy at Harvard until he was forty- 
eight. Immobilised in England by the Kaiser’s 
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cighty-eight when he died, not yet four years ago. 

He produced a good deal of systematic 
philosophy, as well as poems, plays, a novel, 
autobiographies and sociological pieces. His 
best-known English friends seem to have been 
the Russells (about whom he tells 
stories) and Robert Bri 4 
Smith edited a selection of his writings, and he 
was a good deal connected with William James, 
with whom, philosophically, he was in s thy 
in so far as James led the revolt against ian- 
ism. The chief figures in Santayana’s pantheon 
were Aristotle, Spinoza and Schopenhauer, and he 
could be classed as an Aristotelian realist, though 
he also describes himself as “a platonist, and a 
materialist as well.” His English publishers keep 
him in print in the sense of still carrying stocks of 
his books. The present volume was printed in 
America, and its American» editor, whose notes 
are oddly and sometimes irritatingly repetitive 
but who nobly lets stand passages in which the 
Master pokes fun at him behind his back, was 
Santayana’s disciple, amanuensis and friend dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of his life. 

most glamorous intellectuals of our time 
were, I suppose, the two French ones, Gide and 
Valéry. Both were famous in part for negative 
reasons, for their uncommittedness, for never 
writing much in any one kind, for never quite 
developing a “line.” This in itself was spell- 
binding, and Santayana is, I fancy, best under- 
stood as a spell-binder of the same kind, though 
nothing that he wrote is as likely to survive as 
the best of either Valéry or Gide. 

It must be easier for Ameri¢an’than for English 
readers to continue to feel that he speaks to théir 
condition. His readers here will be mainly blie- 
sky readers. To “professional” (i.e., academic) 
philosophers, he will seem “useful,” if at all, 
only on “essence.” And this will be final. A 
good minor poet or novelist May spend genera- 
tions in oblivion and a hope to have his fashion 
come round again. hen a philosopher has once 
been forgotten, he stays forgotten. Nobody will 
ever again read McTaggart or. even Collingwood. 


.If anybody now turns to G. E, Moore, it will be 


a literary historian on the Bloomsbury trail,.a 
trail which does not quite by-pass Santayana. It 
by-passes hardly anybody in twentieth-centur 
literary history so far. ' 
In itself, Santayana’s is neither a very attrdc- 
tive nor a very unattractive mind. When I have 
tried to read him in the past, I have always 
begun by feeling that this was something I ought 
not to have missed, and after twenty or thirty 
pages I have found myself still admiring, but 
bored. I have, I may say, meticulously every 
one of these four hundred and forty-two pages of 
letters and was still admiring, still bored, two- 
thirds of the way through. ¢ interest of the 
later letters is keener. . 
Perhaps the man was simply too well-balanced. 
In his novel, The Last Puritan, which occupied 
him, intermittently, forty-five years, he outlines 
a predicament, partly his own but more broadly 
that of the New England genteel ‘tradition. He 
insists, at times, that he is a Latin, a Mediterra- 
nean man, in moral lexion a Catholic. He 
lays claim to a vein melancholy (after all, 
Spaniards. are supposed to be melancholy), and 
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he rejoices in having “an alternative tradition on 
which to fall back.” Yet he was middle-aged 
when he finally expatriated himself, and the 
grounds on which he did so were not very differ- 
ent from those we tacitly. impute to H James, 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Logan Pearsall ith or 
many another well-read, well-breeched American. 
Like many people destined to live long, he 
worried about his health. He also worried, occa- 
sionally, about “the absurdity of living well on 
invisible wealth.” 

What he always seems to have lacked was any 
real defining situation. To some extent, mere old 
age provided this. It was at last something 
Santayana was engaged with, up against, a form 
of iron necessity. At the same time, the public 
and intellectual events he had to react to become 
more interesting to a reader not of his generation. 
Intellectually, he was defending and re-defining 
himself against American commentators with new 
preoccupations. He read Heidegger, Jaspers and 
Sartre, the logical positivists, Ezra Pound and a 
host of younger poets, and he was alive enough 
to respond positively to them all, except the . 
logical positivists, whom he regarded as carrying 
to an extreme the subjectivism of English or 
rather of British philosophy, since two of its 
chief vehicles were Hume and Berkeley. 

His reaction to public events was always tepid. 
In 1914, he did not mind who won, but later 
hoped it would be and France. He 
viewed the prospect of Bolshevism with equani- 
mity, thought Mussolini good for the Italians, 
reported himself as duly “concerned about the 
war in Spain” and some of his connections there 
as perhaps “actually fighting—of course on the 
nationalistic side.” Among the “absurdities ” 
which to his mind the events of Pentre deux 
guerres discredited was “representative govern- 
ment”—which he thought against nature and 
indeed against liberty. After living through 
Hitler’s war in Rome, he found himself signing 
autographs for American soldiers and rebutting 
vague charges of Fascism. He comes rather well 
out of all this, and it is impossible not to be 
moved and impressed by eager lucidity in a man 
nearly cighty-nine who seems to know exactly 
when he will die. . 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


Pelican Guidance 


The Pelican Guide to English Literature. 
Edited by Boris Forp. Vol. I : The Age of 
Chaucer. Vol. Il: The Age of Shake- 
speare. Vol. III : From Donne to Mar- 
vell. Penguin Books. 5s.; 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


Three out of the seven volumes of the Pelican 
Guide to English Literature have now appeared. 
are addressed to that large class of people— 
intellectually serious and acquisitive, but not 
academic—which is often called the Third Pro- 
gramme public. In fact the best things in these 
volumes do remind one of the Third Programme’s 
happiest moments. Professor Pevsner achieves 
great range and compression without abandon- 
ment of style in his essay on medieval architec- 
ture. Mr. Joseph’s account of Elizabethan acting 
is an attractive summary of his own pioneer work 
on stage gesture and “ pronunciation.” Professor 
Harding, writing about Wyatt, will convince a lot 
of people that traditional criticism has under- 
rated a very original and influential poet. 

These essays fall within a general scheme which 
is novel in its conception. Histories of English 
literature (excluding single-volume surveys of 
which the book by two Frenchmen, Legouis and 
Cazamian, is easily the best) haye either been of 
the One Man Band kind, at once impressive and 
absurd, like Saintsbury’s; or else, like the Cam- 
bridge History, they are the fruit of team work, 

imi at comprehensiveness, i i 


aiming dispassion, 
authority, and at any rate a refuge in 
time of trouble for idle uates and busy 
schoolmasters. The Oxford Hi tory, Struggling 
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another kind in that each volume is entirely in 
the hands of a single scholar. 


The novelty of the Pelican Guide rests in the 


way it is designed to reflect a specific critical 


attitude to literature. As Mr. Ford puts it, in his | 


editorial introduction : 


Thus each volume of the Guide has been | 


planned as a whole, and the contributors have 
been chosen as writers who would be inclined and 
willing to fit themselves together into this common 
pattern. Moreover, this has meant that they are 
people whose approach to literature is based on 
common assumptions, for it was essential that ihe 
Guide should have cohesion and should reveal 
some collaborative agreements. 


The result of this is that nearly all the literary 


criticism is written under the shadow of Mr. 
Eliot’s early essays and of Dr. Leavis’s books and 


his work as editor of Scrutiny. Mr. Eliot makes | 
a good model, both in respect of his dry, business- | 


like manner and of his method of comparison and 
analysis which can yield valuable results in any 
but the clumsiest hands. But Dr. Leavis is a 
different case. 


He is a critic of genius who | 


expresses himself in an evil style which nobody | 
should try to imitate, and who has appropriated | 


a set of terms to indicate his own sense of literary 


values—terms which sound sententious and even | 


impertinent in another man’s mouth. There is 
too much talk of positive values, of maturity, of 
significance, of serious standards; there is too 
much gritty and periphrastic writing throughout 
the present essays. And there is too much con- 


fusing of life and art in the cause of moral earnest- | 


ness. Mr. Ford seems to be aware of this last 
tendency. “Not that one is offering literature,” 


he warns us in his general introduction, “as a | 


substitute religion or as providing a philosophy for 
life.” But ten. pages later a member of the 
Scrutiny team is praising Chaucer for his 
“mastery of his art—which is at the same time a 
mastery of life... .” And that won’t do at all. 


One reason why the new Guide is as good as | 


it is has been hinted at already. Some of the 
ablest contributors are’ not in any narrow sense 
literary men. Professor Pevsner, of course, 
teaches fine art, and Professor Harding psycho- 
logy; while each volume has a very competent 
essay on the social background to the. literature 
of the period, and the marginal studies, like the 
one en Elizabethan and Jacobean music, are of a 
high standard. 

Another reason is that the contributors have 
sometimes shown the good sense to ignore their 


mandate, or at least to translate it into reasonable | 


terms. “In conclusion,” writes Mr. Ford, 


it need only be added that the contributors 
agreed on the need for rigorous standards, and that 
they have felt it essential to take no reputations 


for granted, but rather to examine once again, and | 
often in close detail, the strength and weakness of | 


our literary heritage. 
So I turned at once to the Shakespeare chapters, 


goggle-eyed with anticipation. But there I found | 


Shakespeare’s reputation still being taken for 
granted (“That these things are great poetry goes 
without saying”) and even a certain measure of 
old-fashioned prostration before his genius (“In 
none of the tragedies is there anything super- 
fluous, but it is perhaps Macbeth that gives the 
keenest sense of economy ”)—uncritical no doubt, 
but it was a relief to find sanity breaking in. 
Finally, these three volumes are well planned. 
The first is built round Chaucer, with an antho- 
logy of medieval texts not readily obtainable else- 
where; and the second round Shakespeare. The 
third covers the period from Donne to Marvell, 
and here there are one or two points of emphasis 
that might be criticised. If “ Political Debate and 
Thomas Hobbes” is worth a whole chapter, then 
Cambridge Platonism is worth more than a few 
lines. The historical importance of Overbury and 
the Character-literature is insufficiently stressed. 
There is not enough on Milton to indicate the 
range of his invention. Occasionally one finds 
a reckless statement: the general reader should 
not be left to think that The Two Noble Kinsmen 
is known for certain to be the joint work of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher. A slip in editorial 








Spring Novels 


Sholem Asch 
THE PROPHET 


His novel of Isaiah is “A major 
achievement”,—Times Literary Sup- 
plement, “* Completes that noble cycle 
of Biblical novels which he began with 
The Nazarene.’’— Manchester Guardian 

lOs. 


James Hanley 
LEVINE 


** Powerful and moving.” 
* James Hanley is at his best in 


Levine.”-——-M. R. RIDLEY (Daily 


Scotsman, 


Telegraph), ‘* Compassionately and 
beautifully written.”— Times Literary 
Supplement. 15s. 


Margaret 


Campbell Barnes 


MARY OF 
CARISBROOKE 


A superb historical novel of the days 
of Charles the First, set in the Isle of 
Wight, by the author of The Tudor 
Rose. 13s. 6d. 


John Metcalfe 


MY COUSIN 
GEOFFREY 
The author of The Smoking Leg’s 
brilliantly atmospheric novel of a 
man obsessed by a stranger spirit. 


“Completely absorbing.”--F RANK 
SWINNERTON., 15s. 


Susan Yorke 
FREIGHTER 


A novel of the Atlantic by the author 
of The Widow and Naked to Mine 
Enemies. “ Most professional . . . 
greatly enjoyed.”—NANCY SPAIN 
(Daily Express). 12s, 6d. 


Catherine 
Cookson 


THE LORD AND 
MARY ANN 


“So good.”—JOHN BETJEMAN 

(Daily Telegraph). The enchanting 
sequel to A Grand Man, now in its 
fourth impression and just filmed as 
Jacqueline! 10s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 











The Emigrants 


The great saga by Sweden's foremost 
contemporary novelist, 
‘An engrossing book,” Liverpool Daily Post 


Vilhelm Moberg 15s 


The Game 
and the Ground 


‘This highly intelligent and _ versatile 
author's best novel so far.” Daniel George 
‘Intensely interesting.’ 


Peter Vansittart 


Spectator 
12s 6d 


Lead on 
to Fortune 


A moving novel of the clash of love and 
ambition in the lives of two young people 
in the theatre, drawn with unusual honesty 
and feeling. 


Paul Venables 12s 6d 


MAX REINHARDT 






















































































AFRICA 
IN 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Geoffrey Dutton 


In A Long Way South, published three 
years ago, Mr. Dutton described a journey 
by motor-car from London to Australia. 
His new book forms a pendant to the 
previous one for it tells of a similar 


journey aeross the length and breadth of 


Africa, The author and his wife landed 
at Cape Town and six months and 16,000 
miles later left the shores of Africa at 
Tangier. The accounts of their frequent 
detours add to the charm of an unusual 
and admirably-written travel book. 
With a may and 92 plates 
Ula. wer, 
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Beat 


these five new novels for pace, excitement, 
readability and good story-telling! Here 
is a holiday reading list to tear out and 
hand to your bookseller or librarian, 


The Killing-Ground 


BY ELLESTON TREVOR 


“ A warrior’s epic that I +o ope can | 
never be excelled 


gripping to the stones Sen de , 
of the very best war wt degre ated 
author.” Star. 135. 


Contagion to this World 


BY JOHN LODWICK 


“ His best novel ie pam some time, and his 
best is very good indeed, the characterisa- 
tion firm, the dialogue crisp, the sense of 
place meticulous.” Observer. 15s. 


The Day of the Lion 


BY GIOSE RIMANELLI 


“ Such astonishing maturity that it could 
worthily claim rank as an Italian Farewell 
to Arms.” Truth, 13s. 6d. 


Beyond the Black Stump 
BY NEVIL SHUTE 
“ The novel fascinates in its record of 


the hazards and joys shared by a rich and 


rewarding y of personalities . .. 
a vivid piece of work.” Scotsman. 153. 


The Judas Figures 


BY AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 


The Book Society Recommend this 
brilliant sequel to the author’s best- 
selling novel, The Singer not the Song. 15s. 


® 
PRINCESS MATHILDE 


BY M. CASTILLON DU PERRON 


“ The book has a tremendous factual solidarity; 
it is the outcome of a research no less meticulous 
than it was loving.” ELIZABETH BowEN, Tatler. 
“TI read this book with et oe pleasure.” 
BIRKENHEAD, Time and 


s 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
SONS AND LOVERS 


LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER 


These two novels now published in The 
Phoenix Library at 10s. 6d. each. 


Heinemann 
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are two separate 
theatre; this is fanmroe ong unfortunate as 
openly contradict each other in their accounts of 
the platform stage. And it struck 


that no room was found for a summary 
revolution in textual matters that has taken 
man not 

ty 


Re 
8 


in the last fifty years. A need 
specialist to show interest in the authori 
text of Shakespeare, and in any 
done by Pollard, McKerrow and Sir Walter Greg 
ranks very high among the achievements of Eng- 
lish scholarship in every field of learning. 

Joun Jones 


Secret Agency 


German Fifth Column. By L. pe Jone. Rout- 
ledge. 28s. 


The Soviet Secret Services. By Orto 
HEILBRUNN. Allen & Unwin, 18s. 


The Downfall of the German Secret Service. 
By Karu Bartz. William Kimber. 18s. 


War of Wits. By Lapisi_as Faraco. Hutchinson. 
18s. 


“May I say a word?” asked a neat young staff 
r 


“Carry on, LO.” 

“ Fifth columnists,” said the Intelligence Officer, 
“will be your special concern. You know what 
they did on the Continent. They'll oe the same 


here. Suspect everyone-—the vicar, the village 
grocer, the farmer er family have lived here a 
hundred years, all the most likely people... . 


And after all it appears there weren’t any. No 
Parachuting nuns, no lights, no Nazi 
commissionaires outside the »Not only 
none to keep Mr.. Evelyn Waugh’s Halberdiers 
awake at night; but none to stab the Norwegians, 
the Dutch, the Belgians in the back. In a meticu- 
lously documented survey, Dr. de H who is 
the head of the Netherlands State Institution of 
War Documentation, proves that the German 
military Fifth Column existed in our imaginations 
alone, Even Quisling had no active su poe 
worth mentioning: and knew nothing of the in- 
vasion of Norway until it occurred! This book 
has an interesting plan. The first part goes into 
all the detail of the Fifth Column stories as they 
appeared in the papers or were discussed in 
Parliament or by Mr, Summer Welles at the time. 
The second part painstakingly demolishes all of 
this. Dr. de Jong reminds us of the similar types 
of fear rumours in the 14 and other wars. Re- 
minds us too as an example of these fears that the 
immediate fastening of guilt on to the Church 
(“In Belgium, priests were arrested as well, be- 
cause, on principle, ‘all clergymen were suspected 
of being parachutists in disguise’”) had its firm 
roots in anti-clericalism. I remember myself 
spending two nights in 1940 waiting for flashing 
torches outside a convent near East Grinstead. 
“Take a Verey pistol, old ,” said the Adjutant. 
“They'll think it’s the Last Trump.” 

The fascists in Poland, France, Britain, Holland 
were all in the bag within hours of the war start- 
ing in 1939, Is there any difference, should it be 
necessary to lock up the communists? Dr, Heil- 
brunn writes of the spy rings organised by the 
Russians during the war years; their use of parti- 
sans to gather intelligence. He feels that the 
Russians certainly are still using communists in 
our midst; searching out those targets most vul- 
nerable to partisan attacks and sabotage. 

All these four books have crossing paths. With 
Dr. Bartz we see the German in system 
crumbling away; and he goes over a lot of the 
story of the attempted assassination of Hitler (so 
well told by Mr. Constantine Fitz Gibbon in The 
Shirt of Nessus). And with War of Wits we have 
the lot, the big spy and the little agents, the spy- 
catchers and the int section: from the 
types like Sir Walter ivant (who sent ag 
after Greenmantle) to the weary Halberdiers. To 
anyone who wants to go in for the business I 
imagine this is as good a round-up as any. 
Fancy yourself as “ The Ideal Spy”? 
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The secret agent must live by a special code, 
en peed 


in which conventional is of necessity 

secondary to more immediate less ethical 

motivations. Since elaborate Seceit is the essence 
of espionage, it is gene ee that basi the nA 

is not an unprinci to n 

his character sueehably disintegrates duri ne his 

life as a spy. 

Mr. Farago’s long book is in fact subtitled 
Secrets of Espionage and Intelligence. Some of 
the stories, which range from the time of the 
Pharaoh Memptah to present-day chink-peering 
along the Iron Curtain, are quite ———— told 
in that odd tone of voice, with tha 
attitude which seems inseparable am spy: 

“A stately blonde steps into a taxi in Vienna and 
is never seen again. The brief-case of a 
stranger ...” and so on. 

In all the various ways these books treat of the 
same subjects, Dr. de Jong on the Fifth Column 
is the most authoritative. Dr, Heilbrunn is good 
on the Russian use of partisans to collect intelli- 
gence; Dr. Bartz on the strange character and 

im death of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. Mr. 

n Colvin, in an introduction, points out how the 
British are “ wary of stra deception and there- 
fore too cautious to profit” from such opportuni- 
ties as those presented by the German opposition 
to Hitler. Mr. Fitz Gibbon made that point very 
forcibly. 

Who are our spies? I wonder after reading all 
this. There was Admiral Sir Reginald Hall dur- 
ing the first war, a catcher of spies, of whom the 
American Ambassador wrote to Wilson: “ Hall is 
the one genius that the war has developed.” There 
were our agents like Peter Churchill or Yeo- 
Thomas in the last war. And there are crypto- 
graphy and cryptanalysis about which we are 
apparently very good. But none is the equiva- 
lent of Rudolph Rossler, alias Lucy, “the Spy of 
the Century.” Perhaps we are only at our t 
while a war is on and we recruit from the novel- 
ists (Sir Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Maugham, Mr. 
Leigh-Fermor). If I were a communist spy- 
catcher I should keep my eyes on the novelists. 
But of course the dossier must already exist in 
some triple-padlocked red room: the photographs 
certainly do. I hope there is someone on our side 
to snitch it before the fatal day yo first page is 
turned and “A-Amis, is photo- 
statted and a courier with a knife ‘ée on his Way to 
Portugal. 

BERNARD GUTTERIDGE 


The Empty Mind 


The Open Heart. By Epwarp Weexs. Michael 
Joseph. 15s. 

“Open not thy heart to every man,” says 
Ecclesiasticus, and despite his tithe Mr. Weeks 
fulfills the injunction. One can be born a Bos- 
tonian, and there are such queer fish as Nature’s 
Bostonians, but one cannot become a Bostonian. 
That Mr. Weeks should have succeeded is a 
measure of Boston’s decay. He has turned the 
once august Atlantic Monthly into a cagey cross 
between the London Mercury and Woman’s Own. 
As an autobiography his book is negligible. 
These essays, at once exiguous and rambling, as 
of an insect under an inverted glass, have at the 
same time a curious fascination: Mr. Weeks has 
written an unconscious masterpiece of comedy. 
As one reads one imagines one is reading some 
parody of Frank Sullivan’s. “Shall I ever frase 
those days at good old Princeton? Sure I will.” 
Perhaps Mr. Weeks does not have very much 
to remember. These over-sweet platitudes, which 
might have come from the pen of a character 
out of some a novel by Marquand, 
suggest rather that the writer is deliberately 
forgetful of anything unpleasant, or even interest- 
ing, that might upset the artificially even tenor 
of his public life. 

Discretion envelops all. Not that he is not 
informative on unnecessary occasions: “A mon- 
goose is an animal about the size of a little cat, 
but rather like a weasel in his head and his 
habits.” This bit of inaccurate nature-chat comes 
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from a ramble round Kipling, introduced for no 
particular purpose. A typical opening is from 
an “essay” on Mark Twain: “I never saw him.” 
It is not much better when Mr. Weeks has seen 
him. He brackets Arthur Koestler with Howard 
Spring in a manner that could be called antic 
did it not move. to the rhythm of a minuet. His 
critical judgments are equally odd, especially 
when he is being daring. 

Mr. Weeks abroad is equally enthralling. Here 
he is in Oxford: 

Sunday I was introduced to All Souls by Isaiah 
Berlin, and there at supper met the younger dons 
and Maurice Bowra, the Vice-Chancellor. One 
other Cambridge man besides myself was present, 
Noel Annan, a Fellow of King’s, and he and I did 
our best to hold the bridge against the banter and 
badinage which Oxford loves to heap upon the 
Light Blue. 

Oh, those bull sessions in good old All Souls! 
{n Londen he is “ convulsed,” listening to “ the 
two country squires, Evelyn Waugh, the novelist, 
and Cyril Connolly, the critic, deploring their 
boredom away from London.” London brings 
out the best in Mr. Weeks. He saunters down 
St. James’s to buy a hat in Lock’s; pores over 
salmon flies at “that beloved shop, Hardy’s 
Fishing,” sniffs his way through “ that most frag- 
rant and tasteful emporium Fortnum and 
Mason,” and typically spoils it all by going not 
to Wilton’s but to the Caprice—* the hardest of 
all to get into—be sure you telephone in advance.” 

The excuse for reviewing so trivial a book. is 
that publishers and editors in America have be- 
come ludicrously self-important. Mr. Weeks 
writes of the late Maxwell Perkins on his knees. 
No doubt Scribners’ owed a great deal to 
Perkins, but did Scribners’s authors really owe 
so much? Of course not. One has only to re- 
member the name of Edward Garnett to realise 
how absurd the situation has become. Garnett’s 
marvellous perceptiveness was unaccompanied by 
this proprietary pomposity. Publishing is a 
necessary function; it is a trade, not a religion. 

JOHN DAVENPORT 
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The Candid Priest 


Sebastiano: The Adventures of an Italian 
Priest. By Wicrrip BLuNt. James Barrie. 
25s. 


In April, 1664, a Bolognese priest thirty years 
of age, Fr. Sebastiano Locatelli, set out with two 
spirited young companions on a journcy to Paris 
and back, reaching Bologna again in June, 1665; 
and throughout those eleven months of adven- 
ture, fun and peril he kept a diary, forcing him- 
self, no matter what his preoccupations spiritual 
or carnal might be, to write in it every evening. 
The manuscript is enormously long and, never 
meant for the public eye, entirely, magnificently 
candid. By his own account Fr. Sebastiano was 
neither perfect priest nor perfect man: after God, 
he loved Woman: he was inordinately fond of 
good things to eat and drink, although reluctant 
to pay for them: sometimes he could be a bit 
of a cross-patch: and he was ignorant and super- 
stitious. Yet perhaps we can look on him with 
indulgence if we remember that, as with so many 
boys of the time, his future was decided before 
he could possibly know if he had a vocation 
“While I was still a child,” he wrote, “they put 
a breviary in my hands.” He had to do the best 
he could, and it was not such a bad best by the 
standards of the age; and it may be wondered 
how many poor mortals, if they wrote of them- 
selves with Fr. ‘Sebastiano’s beautiful frankness, 
would come out of it. very much better. 

Mr. Blunt has taken passages from the diary, 
threading them into his own narrative and add- 
ing his own comments and observations to make 
a book as enjoyable as it is scholarly. From it 
there emerges a remarkably clear and lively 
picture of seventeenth-century France and Italy, 
of local custom and religious observance, of city, 
village and countryside, of people and, not least, 
of the joy and sorrow of travelling on horse or 
by boat into the unknown. We today, who wait 
in institutional surroundings for the aeroplane 
that shall carry us to the recommended hotel, 
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are unlikely ever to know the felicity of arriving 
at dusk, stiff and sore from a day's ride, to find 
the inn unexpectedly good, the meals unusually 
succulent and the hostess handsomer and more 
welcoming than anyone could have dreamed 
possible. The torments inflicted on the reverend 
diarist by some of these fair inn-keepers, indeed, 
make anxious reading: how nearly, for example, 
did he allow the widow of Digoin, “ who, as she 
bent forward, revealed treasures of more dazzling 
whiteness than the large pearls that she wore 
round her neck,” to help him off with his clothes! 
Happily, virtue held fast. And sometimes, again, 
he would be unlucky, as at Nantua, where there 
was nothing to eat, the bedrooms were wretched 
and the beds hard and beastly: “I went to bed, 
but the onslaught of a whole army of large ants, 
fleas and lice made me beat a retreat and dress 
again hurriedly.” 

Fr. Sebastiano is not brilliant on the subjects 
of painting or architecture: his occasional purple 
patches are wicked; and he carefully avoids dis- 
cussion with heretics for fear of getting the worst 
of it. Of his intellectual attainments he writes, 
irresistibly open as ever: “True, God gave me a 
good brain; but I never really worked: I was too 
fond of having a good time, All the same, anyone 
who has heard me talk, or read what I've written, 
has some opinion of me, although to myself I 
seem such an ass.” Where he triumphs is in the 
happy little portraits of men and women, hit off 
in a few sparkling lines and revealing an affec- 
tionate understanding of his fellows that endears 
him. Mr. Blunt likens him to Cervantes and 
Sterne, Pepys and Boswell, and it is not too 
much: the sketch of the Piedmontese priest who 
charmed everyone with his singing and drollery 
so that he had to be forgiven for shirking his 
turn at the oars and pocketing forks and spoons, 
is delicious, and many others stick in the mem- 
ory: poor Catharine, who attached herself to him 
with all the sincerity of the very devout and 
plain; the pretty wine-seller of Joigny who slept 
off a bout with her head on his knee and, to 





‘Plainly a masterpiece.’ —ROBERT HENRIQUES 


Gallipoli 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Of which the B.B.C. Critics said: 

‘It has a kind of epic quality about it...I 
look on this as a work of art... more 
exciting than a novel.’—ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


‘Quite clearly a superb book,’—LIONEL HALE 
“Extremely fine.’—1voR BROWN 


‘I must add to the chorus of praise, of 
course.’—STEPHEN BONE 


Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
Many illustrations and maps 


Noblesse Oblige 

Edited by NANCY MITFORD 
Illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 
40th thousand printing 10s, 6d. 


The Lord Have Mercy 
SHELLEY SMITH 


“You won't put down or forget this story 
in a hurry.’"—Time and Tide 


‘Done superlatively well.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
Book Society Recommendation IIs, 6d. 
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Hotel Bemelmans 
LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


_ ‘I know of no other writing that pleases the 
mental palate as pungently, swiftly and 
freshly as does Mr. Bemelmans.’—£LizAbeTHn 
BOWEN (The Tatler) J6s. 
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1 volume, leather bound. 
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Chinese 


made easy! 


Great interest has been aroused by the news 
that the Chinese Government is discussing 
the introduction of a Roman alphabet 
instead of the vast numbers of complicated 
characters that now make up the Chinese 
language. Full details of the Draft Scheme 
were given recently in a 16-page 
supplement to the magazine, 


This fortnightly journal publishes authoritative 
articles, news and photographs about all the 
latest developments in China today. 

Price 6d. Annual Subscription 10s. 

There are other magazines from China 
published in the English language, 


CHINESE LITERATURE 


New writings, poems, colour plotes, art criticism. 
Quarterly \s. 6d. or 4s, 6d. a year 


CHINA PICTORIAL 
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There are 300 million women in China—this magazine 
tells you al! about them, 
Querterly 2s. a yeor 


Place your subscriptions through 


Collet's Chinese Bookshop 


40 Ge. Russell Sc., Londen, W.C./. 








Catharine’s deep satisfaction, was sick over his 
robe; Odofredi, one of Sebastiano’s young com- 

ions, who disgraced himself with an appall- 
ing blast on a certain trumpet, all merrily leap 
from the page alive and complete. 

But Fr. Sebastiano can write a memorable 
descriptive passage as well. There is great ten- 
derness in the account of an incident during a 
military review in Paris, when the little Dauphin, 
aged three, ordered a soldier to be beaten for 
having, as he wrongly supposed, shown him dis- 
respect: of how the 
vainly expostulated with the precocious and im- 
placable child; and of how at last he was bribed 
to forgive the man, with a stalk of candied 
lettuce. 

The book is so crammed with good things that 
it is hard to know which to pick out; and over it 
all discreetly presides the coodiee Mr. Blunt, ad- 
justing a perspective here, rounding off a picture 
there, urbanely smiling at his reverend author 
when, as often happens, he asks for it. He is 
warmly to be congratulated on a learned work 
that is also a delightful entertainment; and the 
publisher deserves a word for the production 
and illustrations. 

Honor TRAcY 


New Novels 


The Emigrants. By ViLHELM Moserc. Rein- 
hardt. 15s. 

The Room on the Roof. 
Deutsch. 10s. 6d. 

My Old Man’s a Dustman. By Wor 

’  Mankowitz. Deutsch. 10s. 6d. 


This list illustrates pleasantly the variety of 
creatures which hide under that one enormous hat 
labelled Novel. The first is really history. The 
second is a scrap of a strange life, so freshly and 
directly told that it reads like a piece of autobio- 
graphy. The third is allegorical-tragical-socio- 
political-pastoral-Cockney. 

I don’t care; I like The Room on the Roof the 
best of the lot. It is the story of a half-caste boy, 
brought up as English in the declining community 
of elderly white le at Dehra Dun. (The 
younger ones have left soon after the Independ- 
ence). It tells of his loneliness and shyness and 
how he finally runs away from his guardian and 
is cared for by various Indians, and finds a vague 
job as a tufor, of how he begins to grow up there, 
and then it all dissolves and he is left to look for 
something else. The charm of the book is partly 
that of the life itself, as it is described in other 
novels about India, that rich, amiable, impossible 
private life in which nobody ever seems to oppose 
anybody or do anything in particular. But Mr. 
Bond, while really belonging to it, sees it through 
the sharp and often satirical eyes of a Westerner, 
so that what Indian writers cannot make intellig- 
ible to us suddenly comes into focus. Here, for 
instance, is the hero’s dipsomaniac prospective 
employer, suddenly asking him over a festive bon- 
fire whether he knows who can have built Monte 
Carlo. 

Rusty said: “No, Mr. Kapoor, who built Monte 


By Ruskin Bonp. 


Carlo?” 
“I did. I built Monte Carlo.” 
“Oh, yes, of course.” 


“Yes, I built this house, I’m a genius, there's 
no doubt of it! I have a high opinion of my own 
opinion; what is yours?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but I’m sure you are ri ht.” 

“ Of course, I am. But speak up, don’t be afraid 
to say what you think. Stand up for your right 
even if you're wrong. Throw some more wed 
on the fire; keep it burning.” 

Whereon he falls into it and has to be fished out, 
and the business that was to have been discussed 
that evening is put off till the morrow. (Not that 
it matters, of course.) I don’t know whether I 
have ever read a description of an Indian drunk 
in an Indian novel, but if I have, it has taken too 
much for granted, it hasn’t had that beautiful 
regard for detail that stands the man 

and four-square before one. Mr. Bond is a writer 
of great gifts and, what is much more important, 
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he seems to be writing solely because his subject 
is important to him. If he can remain so spon- 
taneous and yet so selective, he will be something 
very remarkable. 

I have only hesitated about preferring him to 
Messrs. Mankowitz and Moberg because I sus- 
pect that it may be partly a matter of preferring 
a dew-drenched celandine to an orchid and a pine- 
tree respectively; as one knows, this is all right, 
only the orchid and the pine-tree’s future novels 
are often more reliable. Mr. Mankowitz’s story 
is an extraordinary affair about a watchman on 
a rubbish-dump who also takes care of a disused 
film-studio and has (besides a tape-worm) a friend 
called Arp after the writing on his jacket when 
he was picked up after an air-raid, stark dumb 
and with no memory but very keen on digging in 
the rubbish, which he is able to do because the 
watchman likes the dump kept tidy, and besides, 
he can make a living by selling the bottles and 
so forth to a sinister old clothes-man who knows 
more than he should about the memory, and all 
would have gone well had it not been for that 
Mr. Bates, the Council’s inspector, and if you are 
not careful no sooner read two chapters of it than 
you, too, will be writing like Mr. Mankowitz, it is 
interesting but to my mind definitely over-orches- 
trated, with parts of everything, from the one- 
stringed fiddle to the wind machine. Plenty goes 
on, much of it very exciting and all packed with 
hidden meanings, only sometimes the Cockney 
characterisation does seem forced and one 
wonders whether a lot of this is just more for the 
spooks at Ealing Studios, or is it those spooks 
themselves that have got one into the habit of 
seeing it that way? Anyway, it is a very enter- 
taining book, and should give anybody food for 
thought. 

The Emigrants is a longish ‘novel, the first of a 
trilogy, by a well-known Swedish novelist, about 
a group of Swedish peasants emigrating to 
America in 1850. It belongs to the sober, pro- 
fessional class of historical novels which has been 
developing since the war. The author sets out 
the causes of emigration, not by a sweeping Tol- 
stoyan survey Europe, but by a detailed 
account of the conditions which drive out one 
small group of families. The cumbrous in- 
heritance system, loading debts on farms already 
too small to support a family; the laws forbidding 
servants to leave their place or laymen to interpret 
the Bible, and behind all the dead weight of the 
Lutheran Church thrown against eccentricity or 
change, these things are simply illustrated by 
sufficient examples without comment. For 
instance (the author is reporting the fate of some 
peasants who tried to return to primitive 
Christianity towards the end of the eighteenth 
century): 

The ei 

Crown 


t sectarians who had fallen under the 

*s order were turned over to the 
sheriff. In 1786 they were taken to Danvik’s 
asylum in Stockholm. Ake Sveson, Andreas 
Mansson, and two others died within two years, 
after oe received “ the attention their condition 
warranted”. Ake was at the time of his death 
thirty-five years of age. 


The hardships of the voyage are described with 
the same quiet but telling objectivity: This 
method certainly succeeds in building up a most 
convincing picture of the state of the country, 
and in te one’s sympathy for the emigrants. 
It is, I think, less well adapted for analysing them 
as individuals, a process which anyway need not 
be carried far in such a story. The broad out- 
lines of their characters are well sketched in in 
thls same firm detached manner; no more is 
necessary in a book with so much external inci- 
dent. The author, however, has so far yielded 
to fashion as to write them a lot of internal mono- 
logues as well, for which his pen is much too 
stiff. ‘These fall flat, and pad out the bock. But 
it remains a fine novel, noble in conception and 
packed with interesting details. 

Mary Scrutton 


A Band of Angels, by Robert Penn Warren, 
reviewed in last week’s issue, will be published 
on May 31. 
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Gramophone Records 


Wruen the dust of time has settled on our stormy 
age Stravinsky may well be seen to bestride it 
musically as Wagner did the half-century before 
1914 and Beethoven the fifty years before that. 
What better place, then, to start on some recent 
recordings of contemporary music, 

Ernest Ansermet has been a friend of Stravin- 
sky since he took refuge in Switzerland during 
the first world war and, generally speaking, there 
is no more authoritative interpreter of his music. 
I listened to his performance of Oedipus Rex with 
great pleasure, for it is beautifully played by the 
Suisse Romande tra, Haefliger is a striking 
Oedipus, there is some magisterial singing from 
a bass-baritone called James Loomis and the 
Decca recording is of the highest quality. Yet 
somehow the work seemed less powerful than I 
remembered it. In curiosity I turned to the old 
Philips recording of a performance conducted in 
Germany by the composer himself. As a record- 
ing it is totally inferior to the Decca issue, but as 
a performance it seems to me overwhelmingly 
superior, for it reveals all the pungency, rhythmic 
attack and cold violence of the great score. This 
is to my mind a clear case for putting performance 
before recording. 

With The Rite of Spring it is just the other 
way round, In the face of a series of recordings, 
one more technically splendid than another, I 
have up to now resolutely stuck to the rather 
elderly Decca disc, on which Ansermet concen- 
trates on the poetic rather than on the atavistic 
aspect of the score. But the new DGG recording 
of a performance by the Berlin RIAS Orchestra 
under Fricsay is technically so splendid and his 
reading of the score is so prodigiously exciting, 
that I must abandon my preference for Ansermet. 
Yet I do so reluctantly for, in spite of the fact 
that I have never heard brass and percussion so 
wonderfully reproduced as in this DGG disc, 
Fricsay’s reading still seems to me to lack the 
poetry, grace sheer musicality of Ansermet’s. 

Philips have produced on a single record 
Pulcinella, complete and with vocal parts. It was 
this score that ushered in a vogue for “neo- 
classicism,” but none of Stravinsky’s countless 
imitators has ever been able to pinch from the 
eighteenth cen with his skill and assurance, 
or to make what they have taken so entirely their 
own. Stravinsky is a much better conductor of 
his own music than is generally admitted, and on 
this record he draws beautifully crisp, alert and 
rhythmically lively playing from the Cleveland 
Orchestra, The score emerges with a freshness 
that makes its cool wit and gaiety quite intoxi- 
cating. The recording is hard but amenable to 
manipulation of all cuts and filters and, 
were it not for some mediocre singing, I would 
be tempted to describe this as the most enjoyable 
record I have heard in the past weeks. 

Belatedly, a performance of Dallapiccola’s Canti 
di Prigionia by the Rome St. Cecilia Orchestra 
and Choir conducted by Igor Markevich, has 
been issued by Columbia under the auspices of 
Unesco. These settings of three poems by 
prisoners are for choir and an orchestra made up 
of pianos, harps, gongs, bells, vibraphones, etc. 
The listener may at first feel at sea in this weird 
world of sound, but when the ear has once be- 
come accustomed to a strange idiom there can, 
I think, be little dispute that this is profoundly 
searching music of sustained power. I had some 
difficulty with the recording, but the performance 
is most eloquent and persuasive, My enthusiasm 
for the disc is, however, damped by the fact that 
it also contains some polite, neo-Ravelian songs 
by Maurice Delage and a vigorous but unremark- 
able quartet. by a Brazilian composer called 
Guarnieri. Why Unesco should record these is 
beyond my understanding, but the “ fairness ” en- 
joined on official organisations too often works 
out as fair shares for all—good and bad alike. 

The British Council is also in the record 
market, subsidisi English music that might 
otherwise escape attentions of the recording 
companies. An example of these valuable 


activities is an HMV disc that contains both 
Tippett’s Second Quartet in F sharp and Matyas 
Seiber’s Quartetto Lirico, played by the Amadeus 
Quartet, who give a silky and lucid performance 
of the Seiber. This is an exceedingly accom- 
plished work which contrives to throw a span 
between Bartok and Schoenberg, but it somehow 
fails to match distinction of thought with any 
very personal idiom. The Tippett quartet, on 
the other hand, is highly personal in its associa- 
tion of the influences of madrigal rhythms and 
late Beethoven. The Amadeus Quartet, however, 
gives a disastrously sweet, smooth and swooning 
performance of a work that is rhythmically and 
melodically angular. This work is really not a 
suitable field for the exercise of Viennese charm, 
which here attenuates the music and deprives it 
of its vitality. What is wanted is a recording by 
the Juilliard Quartet. 


Nothing illustrates in a more striking manner | 


the development of English song from the genera- 
tion of Vaughan Williams and Butterworth to that 
of Tippett and Britten than Britten’s settings of 
Hardy’s “Winter Words.” 
available on Decca, are not, I feel, all of equal 
quality. But they show a remarkable fluency in 
the handling of words and in the transmutation 
of some basic idea (as, for instance, in the 
recurrent rhythmic phrase in “Midnight on 
the Great Western”). 
After” is a profoundly felt song that is per- 
meated with Britten’s sense of the marvel 
of life, his deep pity for its pains and by his 
nostalgia for a world of simple goodness-—“a 
time . . . when all went well.” Needless to say, 
Pears is an admirable interpreter, but Britten’s 
accompaniment is also outstandingly well done. 
On the reverse side there is a fresh recording of 
the earlier Michelangelo Sonnets. 


These songs, now | 


And “Before Life and | 


Britten’s skill | 


in giving these settings an [talian quality is | 


uncanny, and the music is certainly full of 
sensuous case and grace. But there are also, it 
seems to me, occasions when they come dan- 
gerously near to sounding a little mannered. 
Apart from a tendency for the voice to become 
uncomfortably loud in passages, the recording is 
good. 

New recordings of three works by Shostakovich 
provide an interesting commentary on his career. 
HMV have issued the Concerto for Piano, Trum- 
pet and Strings performed by Cherkassy, Harold 
Jackson and the Philharmonia conducted by 
Herbert Menges. Together they provide a perform- 
ance that just fails to achieve the degree of slick 
precision that the work’s jaunty, satirical mood 
calls for. It was music in this sophisticated tongue- 
in-the-cheek manner that finally got Shostakovich 
into trouble with the Party, who took the view, 
evidently shared by the writer of the sleeve note 
on his first quartet, that “the direction he was 
taking was unhealthy.” The result of “criti- 
cism,” and of what are doubtlessly healthier 
paths, is this sad, inoffensive, vapid little Quartet 
No. 1, op. 49, which is now available on Columbia 
performed exceedingly well by the Armenian 
State String Quartet. On the reverse side is a 
splendidly warm and lively performance by the 
same ensemble of Borodin’s Second Quartet, in 
which a torrent of lovely ideas quite makes up 
for the composer’s inability to put them to con- 
sequential use. 

Mercifully Shostakovich’s genius reasserted it- 
self magnificently in his first major work pub- 
lished after the death of Stalin: his Tenth 
Symphony, of which HMV have now recorded a 
performance by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Efrem Kurtz. As a recording it is abso- 
lutely first rate apart from a little hardness in 





the upper frequencies, and the Philharmonia play | 


brilliantly, with the woodwind sounding out- 


standingly good. Kurtz emphasises all the | 
brooding, Tchaikovskian quality in the music, but | 
he shows much less drive than Mitropoulos in | 


the Philips recording. An occasional rhythmic 
flaccidity prevents the splendid first movement 
from emerging in its full power, and throughout 
the English brass has not the virtuoso bite and 
precision of the Americans under Mitropoulos. 


| 
} 
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June Beleases 


BOCCHERINI 

Cencerte for Flute and Orchestra in D. 
GLUCK 

Cencerto for Flute and Orchesira in G. 


PERGOLESI 

Coneerte for Flute and Orchestra in G, 
Camille Wanausck, fute—Pro 
Vienna (Adier & Gielen) 

1-12in. record 


LISZT 

The Hungarian Rhapsodies 1). 
Rhapsodies Nos. 14-19 and Spanish Rhapsody 
Alexander Borovsky, piano 

1-1 2in. record. 


MOZART 

Symphony No, 40 in G minor, K550, 
Symphony No. 41 in C, K.551 (" Jup.ter **). 
Bamberg Symphony (Perlea) 
1-1 2in. record, 


MOZART 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 17 in G, 
K.453, 


Musica Symphony, 


PL 9440 


PL 8926 


PL 9450 


Ceneerto for Piano and Orchestra No, 26 in D, 
K.537 (“ Coronation ""). ‘ 
Ingrid Haebler, piano—Bamberg Symphony-—-Pro 

Musica Symphony, Vienna (Hollreiser). 
!-12inm. record. 


SCHUBERT 

Sonata in A for Pianoferte, 1.95%. 
Sonata in A minor for Pianoferte, D.537. 
Friedrich WiGhrer, piano 

|-i lim. record. 


PL. 9390 


PLOW 


Complete catalague from your deater, or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (G6.B,) LTD. 
231, Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
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In direct competition with the series of Bartok 
quartets performed by the Juilliard Quartet and 
issued by Philips, Columbia have started a series 
done by the Vegh Quartet. The initial record of 
this set contains the first and second quartets and 
has the advantage of a markedly superior re- 
cording. Furthermore, whereas the Juilliard has 
an approach that is cosmopolitan, the Vegh is an 
Hungarian ensemble that stresses (with profit) 
what is specifically Hungarian in Bartok’s music. 
I found their reading of the First Quartet splen- 
didly fierce and impassioned, so that the work 
sounds bigger than it does in the smoother hands 
of the American ensemble, In the Second Quar- 
tet the choice is less easy, for although the Vegh 
again show a livelier and more _ idiomatic 
rhythmic sense, the Juilliard performance, if 
smooth, is by no means glib. I felt, indeed, that 
in the veiled brooding finale the Americans had a 
greater sense of harmonic intensity and move- 
ment, 

DGG have issued a performance of Hinde- 
mith’s Die Harmonie der Welt on a record that, 
although good, falls just below their own high 
standards, This is an imposing score and certainly 
one of Hindemith’s most abiding creations. But 
I must confess that I thought less of it than I did 
when it was performed in London a year ago. 
Somehow one is always more conscious of one’s 
respect and admiration for the music than of one’s 
enjoyment in it. Hindemith gets a decent per- 
formance from the Berlin Philharmonic, although 
the woodwind is on occasions faulty and badly 
balanced. Brief mention should, I think, be made 
of a cheap green label Philips disc that offers, as 
well as Hindemith’s second Piano Sonata and 
Scriabin’s Fourth in F sharp minor, both the Berg 
and Bartok sonatas. The pianist is Zadel 
Skolovsky, who is noticeably more at home in 
Bartok than in Berg. But the disc is good value 
for those who are not hypercritical. 

Honegger’s stock has slumped of late, but his 
Symphonie Liturgique, written in 1946, remains 
an impressive work, for the composer was a master 
of his craft and able to sustain a large symphonic 
movement. Yet finally it seems, like so much 
Swiss culture, curiously impersonal. Still, as I 
say, it is a good piece and a competent perform- 
ance by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Robert Denzler, on a Decca disc that is spacious 
but hard on top, is worth consideration, It is 
accompanied by Chant de Joie, which shows 
Honegger in an unbuttoned man-of-the-people 
mood. Decca have also issued on a ten-inch disc a 


Romande Orchestra under Ansermet of Martin’s 
tepid and over-rated little Violin Concerto. I can 
find little creative compulsion in this cool eclectic 
piece, and I hate, for all the technical proficiency it 
shows, its obtrusive good taste. Recording and 
performance are on a high standard. 

Peter HeywortuH 


Week-end Competition | 


No. 1,369 


Set by Tom Bowling 
Chambers’s Dictionary gives : 

Burke, v.t. to murder, esp. by stifling: hence 
(fs) to put an end to quietly. (From Burke, an 
Edinburgh Irishman (hanged 1829), who com- 
mitted the crime in order to sell the bodies of his 
victims for dissection.) 

Competitors are invited to invent and define 
four personal verbs of somewhat more topical 
connotation. Entries by June 5. 


Result of No. 


Set by Queequeg 


Tiring of the Davy Crockett myth, we seek a 
folk-hero of our own, The usual prizes are 
offered for a ballad, in the style of Davy Crockett, 
on one of the following: Perkin Warbeck; Sir 
Francis Drake; Captain Bligh; James Boswell; 
Orton, the Tichborne Claimant; or Dr. Jameson. 
Not more than four verses and a refrain. 


Report 

The point was too often missed: a ballad in 
the style of Davy Crockett, not Admiral 
Benbow, Kipling, Newbolt or Chesterton. Even 
two of the prizewinners have not followed the 
model exactly. Many other entrants took the 
words “ folk-hero”’ too literally. They simply 
wrote eulogies of their subjects, all of whom had 
been selected because in real life, like the original 
Davy Crockett, they weren’t entirely models of 
probity or public respect. The line I liked best 
in the whole entry was ‘‘ Boswell’s Life is biggest, 
Boswell’s Life is best,’ which has the authentic 
ring. And I also liked Aurea Rolfe’s idea of 
Boswell laying down Johnson’s life for his country. 
J. R. Till began well with Arthur Orton: 

Son of a butcher in an East End street, 

‘Tough as any thicket on his old man’s meat, 

He longed to be classy, a gentleman complete 
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recording by Schneiderhan and the Suisse With a swell surname and a country seat. 
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FREE! Send to-day for your copy N29 of the Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success Read how you can receive acceptance 
cheques 0 Sales-—No Fees tuition. There is no obligation. 
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Continued expansion gives excellent prospects for 
advancement, opportunities for technological and 
management training. 


Regular progressive posts with starting salaries 
ranging from the £600’s, for the very young newly 
qualified graduate, to four figure salaries for can- 
didates with relevant industrial experience. 


Excellent and comprehensive Pension Scheme, also 
recreational activities of all kinds, in a pleasant 
rural area bordering Southampton Water. 
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The, New Statesman:and Nation, May 26, 1956 


But his entry petered out facetiously. James 
Macindre also scored a near miss with Orton. 
The Drakes and Jamesons were a complete flop. 
The prizes are divided equally between the three 
entries printed below. 


JAMIE BOSWELL 
Born up in Edinburgh, a Scotchman he, 
Raised by his father a lawyer to be, 
To London he went for a whole year’s spree, 
Met Dr. Johnson when he was twenty-three. 
Jamie, Jamie Boswell, he was good company 


Caught some lions and that famous Bear, 

Reynolds, Rousseau and then Voltaire, 

Chased all the gals and was seen everywhere 

While his father in Scotland was tearing his hair. 
Jamie, Jamie Boswell, for Wilkes and Libertyl 


He went to the Netherlands and told a Belle, 

Germany, Switzerland, Italy as well. 

Then with the Corsicans he stayed a spell, 

Came home with tales of those heroes to tell. 
Jamie, Jamie Boswell, the friend of Paoli. 


There’s much about him they may deplore 
But he wrote a big book of Johnsonian lore. 
When he had finished this lifetime’s chore 
He’d made them both a legend for evermore. 
Jamie, Jamie Boswell, King of Biography. 
NANCY-Mary GOoDALl. 


PERKIN WARBECK 
Perkin was a commoner of small renown, 
He walked through Cork in a silken gown. 
They thought he was a gentleman so fine was he; 
And packed him off to Margaret across the sea 


Perkin, Perkin Warbeck, 
King of the White Rose-tree. 


Now Margaret was leader of the Yorkist set. 

She said; “ He is a prince, but I quite forget 
Whether son of Clarence or of Richard Three.” 
So all the kings of Europe invited him to tea. 


Perkin grew a-weary of amusing the elite; 

He raised a band of followers and fitted out a fleet. 
He landed on the Kentish coast but met with no success, 
The peasants of that county couldn’t have cared less. 


He tried again in Cornwall, and landed near Land’s 
End, 
The Cornishmen all hailed him as the People’s Friend, 
He left them in a hurry, when the royal troops they met, 
Which shocking lapse of manners lost him favour in 
Debrett. 
E1Leen M, HaGoitt 


BREADFRUIT WILLIE 


| Willie Bligh as a sailor of “ bull” he was renowned, 
| For the sake of some breadfruit he was darn nearly 


drowned, 
Off the coast of the Friendly Isles, his merry lads 
played hell, 


| And over went the breadfruit, and old Willie Bligh 


as well. 


Oh! Breadfruit! Breadfruit Willie! 
Bull-ridden Buccaneer, 


With eighteen of his blacklegs, cast in an open boat, 
Willie crossed the stormy sea with malice in his throat, 
He landed on a palmy isle four thousand miles away, 


| And instead of going “ hula,” he stopped his sailors’ 


pay. 


| For this he got promotion, and the mutineers the rope, 
_He planted all his breadfruit, and the sailor boys 


lost hope, 
Till fighting under Nelson, he downed some enemy 
sails, 


And so was made the Governor of New South Wales. 


| But Major Georgie Johnston of the One O Second 


Foot, 
Tiring of old Willie’s “ bull,” locked him in a hut, 
Willie came back home again, and saw a sailor pal, 
And thus in favour, Willic died—a blooming Admiral 
Breadfruit! Breadfruit Willie! 
Goad of the mutineers. 
Tom Hacortt 























The New Siatesman “and Nation, May 16; 1956 
City Lights 
Red in Tooth 


Mr. Clore is on the warpath again. His Sears 
group, whose history is reflected in its ragbag of 
shoe, ship and textile machinery interests, is after 
the Scottish Motor Traction company, which is 
interested mainly in garages. But there is cash as 
well as garages in SMT. Until a couple of years 
ago it had two subsidiaries, one operating the 
garages, the other apes, a companies which 
financed motor hire-purcha The HP com- 
panies were sold to a ttish = (the only bank 
to have taken an open and direct interest in HP), 
the profit on the deal was distributed té share- 
holders as cash, while the main part of the pur- 
chase price was kept in the company, to be used 
for acquiring other businesses as the opportunity 
arose. So far, however, only one small business 
has been acquired; the rest of the money has been 
kept invested in short-term loans. At present, 
therefore, the SMT business looks something like 
this. There is property valued ‘in the balance- 
sheet at £600,000 but probably worth about double 
that amount. There is the Alexander Findlay 
business (constructional engineers) for which 
£650,000 was paid last year. And there is some- 
thing like £14m in cash. 

Mr. Clore thinks he can put the cash to profit- 
able use. And since cash as cash has earned very 
little profit, the SMT shareholder is open to temp- 
tation. His last dividend was 10 per cent. Mr. 
Clore is offering him an exchange into Sears “ A” 
shares with a minimum prospective dividend of 
20 per cent. Already, since rumours of a bid be- 
came current, SMT shares have risen from 7s. 6d. 
or so to about 13s. 6d., within cautious touching 
distance of Sears’ 14s. 6d. 

So far it might seem that Mr. Clore and SMT 
shareholders should be able to come to some 
mutually satisfactory arrangement. But the way 
of a board with a bid is often peculiar. Mr. Clore’s 
first aproach was a private one to the board of 
SMT. With one exception, the directors decided 
that the offer should be turned down out of hand; 
had it not been for Mr. Clore’s decision to appeal 
direct to shareholders, they might never have 
known anything at all of his offer to double the 
value of their shares. The one exception was the 
chairman, who felt that the offer was a reasonable 
one and that shareholders should be given the 
opportunity of considering it on its merits. The 
other directors promptly replaced him. 

The position is now an interesting one. The 
board is out to fight, is advising shareholders not 
to accept the offer, and has called in outside advice 
on the best defensive tactics to adopt. These tac- 
tics necessarily involve some step which will bring 
the price of the shares up to at least the level 
which Mr. Clore’s offer would justify—a step, by 
the way, which must admit implicitly that, until 
pushed by circumstances, the directors were pre- 
pared to run the company in a way which made 
the shares worth only half their potential value. 
There seem to be two possible lines of approach. 
One is to drop the plan of acquiring’ new busi- 
nesses and return the company’s surplus cash to 
the shareholders; the only snag here, apart from 
the blow to directorial amour-propre involved, is 
that such a distribution might attract distributed 
profits tax. The alternative is to give a firm fore- 
cast of future dividends good enough to take the 
shares above 15s. This, too, may involve snags. 

For the last 10 per cent dividend was less than 
twice covered by distributable profits; although 
profits of the garage subsidiary are running at a 
better level than they were last year, and although 
there will be six months or so of profit from the 
new acquisition available for distribution, the 
directors may be hard put to it to achieve the 
immediate doubling of dividends offered by Mr. 
Clore. The dash of Scottish sentiment thrown in 
will have little influence in Glasgow. Whatever 
happens, shareholders will have benefited con- 
siderably, while Mr. Clore will have performed a 
virtuous capitalist service in getting idle assets 
put to productive and profitable use. 





Wall Street is still very jittery and still causing 
spasms of reflected nervousness in the London 
stock markets. In spite of the report that capital 

iture in the US is likely to be even higher 
this year than was expected, the persistent troubles 
of the motor industry, and the signs of growing 
inventories of consumer goods are making people 
anxious about the prospect of another rolling re- 
adjustment in the autumn—a prospect which 
makes the present prices of many Industrial 
shares on Wall Street seem unseasonably high. 
Here, too, the troubles of the motor industry show 
no sign of easing, and the reports of short-time 
working are now making themselves obvious in 
the production figures. Production last month was 
13 per cent lower than in April, 1955, exports 
were down by 24 per cent. Stiffer competition 
abroad, and the price-cutting it has induced, is 
reflected in the worsening of the terms-of-trade 
during April. 

American money rates have shown slight, very 
slight, signs of easing since last month’s row over 
the increase_in the rediscount rate, which caused 
businessmen to make angry accusations that the 
Federal Reserve’s policy was turning; a pause into 
a recession, and elicited sympathetic pre-election 
murmurs from the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In Germany, in spite of industrial 
protests, the bank rate has gone up again, this 
time to the UK level. 

The Ministers of Finance and Economics seem 
to have been in unusual agreement with the Bank 
on the need for this unexpectedly sharp increase. 
They are believed, it is true, to have in mind a 
collection of more delicate  disinflationary 
measures—a cut in depreciation allowances, 
liberalisation of dollar imports, a sharp cut in 
tariffs and the confining of tax concessions to the 
lower income groups. But most of these proposals 
are bound to come up against stiff opposition. 
The chairman of the German F.B.I. has already 
protested violently against any attempt to suffo- 
cate the boom, attacked in advance the proposals 
the two ministers are supposed to be considering 
and put forward a counter-demand for more tax 
incentives and more long-term credit for exports. 
It was probably just because this sort of opposi- 
tion was foreseen that the bank rate was raised so 
sharply. Besides, politicians always tend to see 
the bank rate as a possible substitute for more 
politically embarrassing measures. 

Taurus 


The Chess Board 


No. 341. Strategic Combination 


There are combinations which can dispense with | 
any epithet since they serve immediately and directly | 
to mate the opponent’s King; there are others—and 
we may well call them tactical combinations-—which | 
serve that ultimate end more indirectly, their im- 
mediate object being the gain of material or the 
promotion of a Pawn. 


But rather more subtle if less 
glamorous (and certainly less 
frequent) are “* strategic 
combinations,” such as the 
one arising from this position | 
(Fuderer-Unzicker, Giteborg 

1955): a combination aiming 

at no more (and no less) 

than the achievement of a 

pawn-structure that will en- 

sure a winning endgame. | 
True enough, the combination involves no greater | 
material risk than a P (and a bogus sacrifice too, 

since Black can never dare to recapture the P on [5). 

Even so, P-Q5 meant no less definite a commitment 

than any spectacular Q-sacrifice, and before making 

the move Fuderer had to look at least 13 moves ahead. 

Let’s see. 


(21) P-Q5! Apa A (28) K-Kx2 QR-BI 
ion ees ® t (29) Ra R ch K«xR 
(29) a K-Kul (30) R-KI Kak 
)Qsx ~~ B2 
(2s P-KK14A! i (32) Q-K5 ax«O 
(26) Q-Q2 (33) BxQ P-QR4 
( -Ki a 


But for Black’s last move his fragile Q-wing majority 
would have been immobilised by White’s ?-Kt4 and 
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B-Q4. At first glance, what with Bishops of opposite 
colour and level Pawns, one might think that Black 
has nothing to worry about; yet, he is hopelessly lost, 
for such is the P-structure achieved by White that 
nothing can stop him from getting (and pushing) 
two united passed Pawns. 


(34) K-Ke3 P-KiA (37) P-R4 PxPes 

(35) PB P-KeS (38) KxP B-Q2 

(36) Pa P Par (3%) K-Ke3 resigns 
Resignation may look premature, but it isn’t. 


The sequel (according to Euwe’s excellent analysis 
in Schach-Echo) might have been (39)...P-R5, (40) 
P x P, Bx P, (41) P-Kt5, B-Q2, (42) K-B4, P-Kr6, 
(43) P-Kt6 ch, K-Ktl, (44) P-B6, B-K3, (45) B-Q4, 
followed by K-K5 etc. If (44)...B-K1 White simply 
plays K-Kt5, waiting for Black to throw his Pawns to 
that old devil sugzwang and then to move his B and 
thereby to leave the door wide open for those White 
Pawns. 

The 4pointer for begin- 
Pers is a game-position in 
which White played R x P ch, 
Why did Black resign at 
once? B—White to draw— 
is not too difficult a 6-pointer, 
im spite of one or two pit- 
falls. C (for 7 points) is a 
win for White and quite a 
beauty. 

Usual prizes. 


A: Max Euwe 1928 


Entries by 
June 4, 


B: M. Marysko 1955 C: A. Herbstmann 1927 








REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No, 338. Set May 5 

A: (1) = RP. (2) Ke-B6 ch! ete 

B: (1) P-B7, B-B3.ch. (2) P-Ke7!, Bx P ch (3) K-Kes, K-Ke3, 
4) P-K1t5 ete, 

C: (1) B-Kt4, R-Ke6. (2) R-Q4, P-K4. (3) B-B2, R-Ke7. 
(4) R-QRM4, P-Q4, (5) B-R3, R-R7. (6) R-BS, P-OS, (h) B-Kul, 
R-R&, (8) B- 3 ete. 
if (7) R-KKt7 ch. (8) K-BS, R-Kes, (9) R-B1 otc 


An easy lot and many correct solutions. Prizes 
shared by Gerald Abrahams, A. J. Bamford, W. M. 
Hancock, M. Kaye, J. M. Reid, G. Roblin. 

ASSIAC 


— — 


Company Meeting 


UNITED MOLASSES 


The 30th annual general meeting of The United 
| Molasses Co., Lid., will be held on June 12 in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 


| statement by Mr, G. W. Scott, C.B.E., chairman and 


managing director, for 1955:— 

Last year I forecast thatthe group profits for 1955 
would be satisfactory but possibly at a slightly lower 
level than those for 1954, and it is, therefore, with 
pleasure that I have to advise you that the gross 
profits of the group for 1955 at £5,170,654 have 
considerably excee such forecast, due largely 
to general improvement in the Tanker and Gene ral 
Cargo {freight markets, resulting in higher carnings 
of your company’s fleets. 

The Consolidated Balance-sheet reveals the great 
strength of the company and indicates that the com- 
pany has ample funds to meet its substantial capital 
commitments and at the same time provide capital 
for futufé reasonable developments without having 
to resort to the issuance of fresh capital or obtaining 
loans on the money market. 

Molasses prices during 1955 remained stable and 
at a reasonable level and these conditions encour- 
aged a further increase in consumption. 

Whilst it is difficult and dangerous to attempt to 
forecast the trend of affairs in the future, neverthe- 


| less, your company has started off well during the 


current year and present indications are that the 


| profits for 1956, barring any unforeseen recession 


or catastrophe, 
1955. 


should not be less than those for 
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Week-end Crossword No. 200 ACROSS 26. Bob tried breaking step (6). 18. Potentially irate in idleness 
Prizes :; Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 1. Croemning relief for whole 27, Flag which makes something 7). 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 200, N.S.@N., countries (9). stop? (6). 19. Murderer of sleep (6). 
Great test London, W.C.1, by first post on June 5, 4. Glues pieces of wood (6). DOWN 20. Caught the defeated at 
10. Footwear—but not for tennis 4 Contend with me for part of shorter range (6). 
(9). a plant (6). 23. Litter town (5). 
11, Place for two friends, one of : > 
whom has been beheaded (5). 2. Grown up in 1955? (5). SET-SQUARE 
12, The tool to produce a dull 3, Hove 6 Word with the 
; surface on a river (7). rece: in memorable Solution to No. 198 
ae. ae yn horas ps F nt 5. Instrument which makes a 
for Measure) (7). tiny fellow almost go crazy 


with fear (7). 


. Poke fun a little bit and give 
the bird (9), 


Samples of opinion expressed 6 
in angry divisions (13). 














16. The form of oarsmen for a : 
formance on ice? (6, 2, 5). 7. Wastes slips of paper (6). 
as 8. Playwright’s follower ” ‘ 

21. Trade unionist who puts the flourishes a pen with a song 

rule before the king (7). in it (13). 
22, Vessel with silent broken 9. Ideal class in an interval 

end (7). between sounds (7, 6). 
24. One who marries and has 15, Precipitation in a winter 

children (5). made unrecognisable under PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 198 
25. “* He’s an Anglo-Saxon Mes- the sun (9). Miss L. Bryson (Guildford), 

senger—and those are Anglo- 17, Introduced a girl in second C, Gluckman (ferusalem), R. S. 

. Saxon—— ”’ (Carroll) (9), hand (7). Viney (London, S.W.17). 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY of Aberdeen. Applications 
are invited for the post of Assistant in 
Music 
£650 per annum, 
ing to qualifications. Superannuation ( 


Salary on Scale £550 per annum to 
with initial moons, accord 
§.8.U.) 


and children's allowance, Part of removal 
expenses tefunded, Applications (two copes) 
should be lodged not later. than June 4, 
1956, with the Secretary, The University 
Aberdeen, from whom conditions of appoint 
ment and forms of applicn, obtainable 


SCIENCE Graduate (male) to teach science 

and mathematics in the Upper School 

of a co-educational inde heer oor school, 
in ne 


which is tap dly expan Teacher (arts 
graduate preferred) for Tunior Sehool (12 
year olds). Two Teachers for infants (6 


ears and 5 years), Teacher for 9 year olds 


‘hese appo-ntments commence September, 
1956. Outward ocean fare will paid 
Applicants should write airmail to The 
Principal, St. George's School, 3090 West 
mount Bivd., Montreal, Canada, 

RR BSBARC ‘MH Assistant required in the 

Animal Psychology Laboratory of the 
Institute of Psychiatry (University of Lon 
don) for a special investigation, the appoint 
ment will be for one year in the first in- 

ynce. The Laboratory is located at the 


Béthiem Royal Hospital, Beckenham, Kent 
Applicants should have an Honours degree in 
Psychology, and an interest in animal experi 
mentation Research experience is not 
deemed essential apg ay a per annum 
Application forms, returned within 
seven days, from Secretary, 
Paychiatzy, Maudsley Hospital, 
Hil, $.8.5. (RF,$2,) 


THE University of ws ~ Ashburne 
Hall of Residence. plications are in 
vited for the post of Vice- wi rden of this Hall 
which accommodates about 210 women 
students. The Vice-Warden will also act as 
Tutor to one wing (70 students). The duties 
of Hall Librarian may also be attached to 
the appointment. Duties to commence in late 
September, 1956. Stipend not less than £450 
per annum according to qualifications and ex 
perience, together with board and residence 
Applications must be submitted not later than 
June 11, 1956, to the Registrar, The Univer 
sity, Manchester, 13, from whom further par 
ticulars may be obtained 


NTHUSIASTIC experienced Maths 
teacher wanted in Recognised Co-educa 
tlenal school (Burnham Scale, Superannue- 
tion). Other subjects welcome cope for 
initiative and new methods. Box 4401 


RAMA/Basic Movement Specialist re- 

quired for September to assist residential 
courses for adolescent girls and experimental 
Drama in Clubs Interest in new educational 
techniques and social problems essential; 
state subsidiary interests and experience of 
youth work Post offers opportunity for 
initiative, experiment and enquiry, Salary 
£475-£550 acoording to experience, Forms 
and further particulary from: Employment 
Officer, National Association of Mixed Clubs 
& Girls’ Clubs, 30-32 Devonshire St., W.1 


EXPERIENCED, enthusiastic Junior 
Teacher (pref. Froebel) wanted Septem 
ber in co-educational London school, Scope 
for initiative under pleas. working conditions 
Burnham Scale, Superann. Box 4442 


DULT Educ, Centre seeks member of 
house-tearn with interests which include 
gardening, Write Sec., Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon 


you can fill only one vacancy no matter 
how many others exist. Possibly we may 
ot at Stella Fisher 
2. TRAfalgar 9090 


Institute of 
Denmark 


have that one to = 
Bureau, 15 Strand, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued 


SECRETARY required for French Dept., 
University College London (Gower BF 
W.C.1), woman graduate, French with Italian. 
Secretarial experience and good speeds 
shorthand-typing essential. Interesting post; 
good holidays. Salary range £400-£595 p.a. 
Applications to Assistant Secretary 


Ct -ERK/ Typist, good at figures, for Trade 
‘ Union nefit Scheme. Box 4637 


PAk® I'-time secretary, afternoons, Theatrical 
office, Knightsbridge area. Box 4803. 


RApIO & Electrical retail business of good 
standing; London; requires (a) TV ser- 
vice engineer; (b) Electrician; 
radio or electrical work; able to drive 
prospects for capable men 

of career, Box 4812, 


ee + at } term part-time cook; 
7 in Sept. foe a oA History teacher. No 
testimonials. thanks to previous appli- 
cants ealinetiocly cos no secy., * arge 
mail). A. §, Neill, Leiston, Suffolk 


ANTED, Cook/warden for private male 
hostel for foreign agricultural workers. 
Single man or married couple may apply. 
* licants must have experience with initiative 
_ pemenmares interest. State salary re- 
quite send full details: Socretery, 
L.H., 19 Offenham Rd., Evesham 


FEPucaTep women are offered posts with 
short hours as temporary typists and 
shorthand-typists at good rates of pay. St. 


(c) Trainee for 
Good 
State age, details 


Stephen's Secretariat, 2 Broad Street Place, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, and 316 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
BERSATILE young man, ex I.T.V., sks. 
job anywhere, now, Nowell, MOU. 4327. 
E/XPERIENC ED secretary seeks interesting 

work Hampstead area. Temp. or part- 
time considere Excellent refs. , + 4692. 
I IBERAL-minded man wants work with 
4 similar le in country. Any work 
accepted, ood driver, secretary, 
gardener, Box 4734 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


cook, 


"TRIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.11. "Phone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv, rooms w. board, Reasonable 


(SHARMING balcony  bed-sitting 
4 mod, block, every convenience 
Breakfast optional, Ring TEP. 3752. 


IGHGATE wes, Lge. attract. l-room flat 
let, beaut vip. & furn. C.h.w., use 
frig. 475. 6d wily MOU. 5196 after 6. 


FURNISHED bed-sittingroom & kitchen- 
dining-room in author's Chelsea home 
Quiet tenant. Share bath one person. Lon 
let, £4 48. incl. elec. light "LA. 1241 


I ARGE, newly dec. service room, h. & c., 
4 priv. telephone, W.1 3 19s. 6d. p.w. 
Tel» Wel, 3921, 9.30-5.30 week-days. 
HAMPSTEAD Hth. Large 3-rm. flat vac 
July, Aug., Sep. £50 inclusive. Box 4747. 


ONE newly oe well-furn. single bed-sit. 
rm. c.h., conv., ckg. facs. Well con 
necied. 'Phons "MAI 8796 after 6.30 p.m 


room, 
wicl 


© let, june, Sept. Cottage 100 yds. sea, 
sleep gns. weekly. Near Nevin, 

Caerns. Box 4660 
couple want furn. s/c flat 


you NG prof, 
easy reach W. End, Long term. Box 4765 
STubIo wanted, or big unfurnished room, 
kitchen, to rent or buy, any district 
Wollaston, 37 Peel Street, W.8. 








ACCOMMODATION —-continued 


NIV. lecturer from Commonwealth, grad 

wife, 2 chidn. (4, 14), req. furn, flat, 2 
or more rooms, k., b. Easy reach S. Ken- 
sington. From June for 18 mths. Meidner, 
1 Victoria Gdns., W.11, 


PROPERTIES TO LET 


C ‘HISWICK. Furn. flat 

bedrms., lounge. dng 
bthrm., garden telephone, Quiet house, refs. 
Graduates pref, Min. 6 months. Box 4742. 


[FURNISHED old cottage, modernised, 10 

miles Sussex coast. ural, secluded, 4 
bedrms., garage. Long let 5) gns Batten, 
Saucaiiee Green, Dallington, Heathfield, 
ussex 


Sgns. 2 dble. 
room, kitntte., 


tel, 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


PEAUT. buildi site, walled gdn. he a by 450. 
18 Cent, brick coach hse, for conversion, 
adn. £2,450. Amersham Old Tn. Box 4588. 


Ate Sig MH 9 village » See, T Thae- 





Essex recep., 
& b. "Small walled Pie, garage, q*- 
studio (or flat) over. 950. Box #10. 
H+ < Cottage, piped water, elec. avail. 
fix Merioneth: £450. Box 4488. 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 
CORNWALL | (S.). Lovely surroundings nr. 

jon Golf Crse., Poldhu & Gunwalloe 
econ 6/7gns. Also fully eqpd. 4-bth. cara- 
van. Fircroft, Cury, Helston. Mullion 269. 


*USSEX, “12m, Eastbourne. Charm. guest 
hse., everythi home-made. Vegetarians 
welc, Fr. 6gns. » Horam. el. 211, 


SPRINGTIME ic in capi 7 rural Essex (27 
miles Chantry Mead, Hatfield 
Heath, nr. Bishop’ 7 Stortford (Hatfield Heath 
263) offers ideal accom, for the country-lover. 
Good food, comfort, delightful surroundings. 








igham House in 20 
ort, rest, exercise. 


) ECUPERATION at H 
beautiful acres. 


Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms ny brochure. Hi House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. sbridge 126. 


PAINTING holiday in unique ¢ circumstances. 
9gns. week th cellar. The 
Gallery in the Hills, Longforeecus, Berwicks. 


K®NWYN, 29 West Cromwell Road, Earls 
Court $.W.s. venient all — B. 
& b. 16s.’ 6d. (30s. double). FRE. 


ARLY_ Summer Holidays ne need a mild 
climate. St. Leonards is “ the finest.’ 
All young couples | - friends should consider 


our “Under 40’ per firs., twin-bedded 
rms. from 6gns., fully incl. Rec. by rdrs. 
Illus. brochures. Vegetarian if desired. 


Centre Prom., facing Sth., betwn. Pier & 
Sun-Lounge orchestras. Opp. boating, fish- 
ing, own beach hut. Normanhurst Private 
Hotel, Sea-front, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Beautiful unspoilt Downs & country nearby. 


Phone: Hastings 4784 

SWANAGE, Vegetarian Guest Hse. O’lkg. 
sea, Continental ckg. Children welc. 

Broch,; “ Waveney,” Park Road. Tel. 2804. 


CESWICK, Highfield Vegetarian Guest 

House, The Heads, for happy holidays. 

Surrounded by lovely Lakeland scenery. Good 
food. Broch.: Anne Horner, Tel. 508. 


(CORNISH ‘Riviera (Central). In 
4 country beside Fowey Estuary, 
sea; modern comfort, notable 
Georgian Manor. Own. woods. 

ting. Games Room, Peaceful, unspo 
beauty. Brochure S, Penquite House Hotel, 
Gcelant, Par. Tel. Fowey 124 


lovely 
3 miles 





WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


yt a country with comfort & good 
Te Whare Hotel, Horam, Sussex 
a. line). Tel. Horam Rd. 32. 


ILL-lovers offer re ad in converted 

farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Liyn 
Geirionydd. Modern comforts, very good 
food & fires. Friendly & informal, 6/7gn 
George & Elaine Bonner, Penrallit, Trefriw 
Lianrwst 166. 


Mousa Veget. Guest Hee. hildren 
welc. All comforts. Bed & Biist Full 
Board. Terms dly. “ Sante,” 23 Pine- 


cliffe Ave., Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


YE, Simon th: Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
St., receive a few guests. Rye 2207. . 
se. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A. 


pproved. Licensed. Superb position in 
a lowly centre for holidays. Rye 2216 


ETWS-Y-COED dist., “Liedr Valley, 
mountain sit.; old-world comf.; Cordon 
Bleu . from £7 12s. 6d. Bwich Bach 
Guest s¢., Dolwyddelan, Caerns. Tel, 220. 


COTSWOLDs. - Cottag: Guest House; exc. 
4 centre; 16s. dly; ce 17s. 6d. whly; ‘after- 
noon teas extra, rochure;: Tansley, The 
Yew Trees, Cockleford, Cowley, Cheltenham. 


OTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sea- 
side village. Old Norton House, on the 
Green, offers plentiful and ima ss food, 
centrally heated rooms, testefu mosphere. 
x 9gns. Brochure. Tel. 3120. "Seo. D. 
Chapman, M.P. 
PEND holidays in France in homely Hote! 
Rocharvor, Perros-Guirec, Brittany. Fine 
beach: Inclusive terms frs. 1,000-1,600. 


LEXANDER’ $ Restaurant at 138a King's s 
Road, Chelsea, the corner of Markham 
uare, is open for dinner until one a.m 
ere is a large list of French and Italian 
a but you must bring } your own wine. 


ao you we coal perticulas how how you eat, 
ood Guide, 

published by "Cassell. "Picture ot Mem. 
Food Club recommend about 

700 restaurants and hotels in Great Britain 
where you can rely on good food at a reason 
able pri “ Doing an excellent job.”—New 


Statesman. Current edition 1955/56 from 
all booksellers, 5s. 


ITTLE Guide to "Village Inns, Farms, 
4 Hotels, on -and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and countryside. Ss post free. 
Victor Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 


__ SCHOOLS 


URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
N.W.3, Co-educational poy and Boarding 
School owned and controll by Friendly 
Society of Parents and staff. Kindergarten 
15gns., Junior and Senior School 20gns. 


NDIVID, teaching in group for children of 
I normal i with 


ties. Mrs. Flynn, 12 Lambolle Road, N.W. . 


NEW Sherwood ‘School, Epsom, Parent- 

owned, Bn. nn essive and co-educational, 
encourages to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian pressure from staff 
and parents. We welcome enquiries from 
Parents of genuinely Progressive outlook who 
wish to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children. 


THE Town & Country Day School, 38-40 
Eton Ave., N.W.3. (PRI. 4481-2.) Small 
group weekly or full boarders accepted. Boys 
and girls 5-18 educ. for Gen. Cert. of Educa- 
tion & the Universities. Realistic approach 
to modern education. E. Paul D. 























somevi bag macnesipy? 








PANISH. conversation 
S sree wa 
gentleman. Box 4615. 

FPRENCH family (industrialist to con- 
re son (18, Public 
School) for exch. or as pa: st one mon’ 
=m eee. Lous _Box 4598. — 
FOREIGN girls, domesticated & willing, 
avail. short/long 


lb stay. Educ, 
Oxwicn Serv,, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7. 


XWICH Bay ey Children’s Camo, a ust 


OM pen pw. oo 52 idleworthy Ww. 





(QFPORTUNTTY occurs for « pen 
sex) to live out Sta to 
learn interior ting the an by 
working at it. Boord antl lodging of red but 


no pay. CE a, "ilies Sada 
USSIAN-speaking registered guide avail. 
Rv conduct tours to Russia. Box 4049, 
[NTERESTING employer Cont) 
sought t . woman . 
Own Spvweher. Hrs. to Ln -4 Box 4796. 


Regaler evenin tion 

GERMAN KA AY by eisional” English 
7 who must reasonabl 

fluer  Gemmen_ yi eh Box 4614. 

Mine 9 . [2m wd: 
= ‘ue o——- an 

e find fon ine i 





EDUCKTED Goma ys young ~~ “seeks 
domestic London area, June 15 for 
3 months, win 


ity of | amen up 
grammar. . Journey pa 

by her. Offers: Miss Leander, 405 lord 

ie ae Wl. fee 0295. 


CHIL i-is yrs. 
pd, ~~ oy © WD p Oster- 
2 Park Drive, N Drive Ww. fi” * SPE. 2509. 


GUNMEN H Holidays ‘for for Children. Trained 


Thanet House 
School, Callie. Callis ‘Court <t' ceoeseaie. 
CORSICA. 3 Majorca, Sardinia r oon, ‘ha 

Melee), | Feand r 

15-day nee eiee boas holiday by air to any of these 
finest Mediterranean Paradise holiday oaaene 
or to Portugal on specially advan 
terms, thanks to evened contracts. Soo 
from 44gns. all inclusive of air fares, board 
and accommodation. Also a grand Mediterra- 
nean luxury air cruise to Corsica and Majorca 
for only 65gns., and a France-Spain leisure 
tour embracing the French  Pyrenecs, 
Andorra, Tossa, Barcelona and Montserrat 
for only S4gns. Elkan Allan the B.B.C.’s 
armchair traveller, writes: “T went on a 





Horizon myself last year. My penne 
advice is_that if you're gonettading fi 

any $3 mentioned-——an po 
all wonderf s~—the best plan is to go 


with Horizon Holidays.” See w 7 ius Write 
us| 


or ‘phone for § c lavechty trated 
colour Sresiees Rif 
Horizon, H ” tae tise ‘oe St., Lon- 
don, E.C.4. C 


TAKE it Vane is air this year. “July 2 23 
to Aug. 6. £39 all ff; .L.B. Tours, 
154 Westbourne _ Grove, W ll, BAY. 5916. 


Si iAN by sis of excorted by rail and cosch. 
Free ome and me from the 
: New Vistas, Uxbridge Road, 

pion, Middx. (Mol. 2105), 


USTRIA & & . Salzburg Festival we- 


booklet. Four Seasons 
Travel, “Ted., ‘49 Dover St., W.1. GRO. 7853. 


SAVILE Row cut clothes for men of dis- 
crimination. We offer you a suit made 
a ane cut and tailored in the 
West End ews Mm pure worsted materials 
re $ fee, 1 Lower John 
St. Golden Sq GER. 4085. 
ber S ‘the 5 eee Tailors Guild. 
ion a Goabok “Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists. “y 
A FEW pieces “left for » gloriow jorious fortnight 
A of sunshine or yo neg b —_ = 
from £4 in. Tiesen Sean, 
Budapest , werew, | Bucharest, etc Send 244 FY 
stamp for free p Cosgpectine ours 
100a Rochester Row, 8. A, Tate 232, s 
OOD value holidays in the sun. Follow 
oy OP oe EE eS Oe, ee ee 
t essional . Special . 
* fee aod Sedime sam stent’ 
travel Ay Se Pyrenees (J 3. 16 50) 
and Fr _ 
inexpensive sunshie holidays in bas 
slavia and Spain from £31 15s. from 
Erna Low, 47(NS) Old ) ---- Road, 
London, §.W.7. KEN. 0911 & 9225. 
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os ts PERSONAL —continued 


A® Holidays By plane London /Pisa and 
a fortnight’s tour inc. Rome, Florence, 
Perugia S2igns. By plane London /Geneva 





and a week at Trient, Valais snd a week by 
Lake of Biel, then Basle /London 364gns. 

ure from . Ltd, 48c Park Ra. 
Baker St., N.W.1. . 1001 


T° Sorrento or Southend with Exclusive 
Holiday Wear from Vince Man's Shop, 
5 Newburgh St., Regent St., W.1. GER. 3730. 
Open 7 p.m. Thurs., 3 p.m. Sats, 


SAXON England: June 15-18 at Braziers, 
Ipsden, Oxon; also “ Dance-Drama.’ 
* House Decoration & Repairs,” 


LAST- "Minute Continental Hélidays. Our 
non-mass-produced arrangement of your 
holidays abroad, offe choice of special 


centres or what-you » @meures a care- 
Try tri; —— Bula nf nay Led., 

4/il rand rafalgar ware, 
a WHitehall 4114- 


AVID Archer's first aren in Parton 

Street was part of the London literary 

scene before the war. Its renaissance in 

Greek Street is an event” Harper's Bazaar. 

Open 10-7 oees Saturdays), 34 Greek 

Ly te W.1, (Behind Pa'ace Theatre), GERrard 
4. , Manager: Ralph Abercrombie 


FRUSTRATED Flamenco a aes Nothing 
opens the than the sight 
of a bottle of Duff Gordon's Bi Cid Sherry. 
Try a glass My = without guitar accom- 
Paniment. Ole! 

AYING wees - accom., also exchanges in 
P good homes wanted for fore x! 


& country. 
Touring Service, 10 } 10 Exhibition | Rd., 8.W.7. 


CA, 17 Dover yer Street, W.1. If you are 
interested in visual arts, contemporary 
music, poetry and literature, etc., write for 
details cnd bulletin of activities. Special 
terms for students and married couples. 


"TYPEWRITERS, ~ Modern rtable 
machines for hire from £1.monthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins, WEL. 6655 for details. 


CONTINENTAL, girls sk, domestic posts 
“ au pair or full time. o-Centinental 
Bureau, 148 Walton St., $.W.3. KEN. 586. 


HILIP Humphreys, Danbeleaia, 69 
Prince's Gass, . Kensington, 8.W.7. 
KENsington 804 


ODBRN een Lens Centre, 7(T) 
Endsicigh Court, W.C.1. Booklet sent 
Deferred terms. 


Ww. can still a © your holiday in Italy, 
Majorca Fe your this summer. 
Art tutors are weiabte for morning sketch- 
ing for those who Want to combine a new 
interest with a comfortable holiday. Brochure: 
The London Atelier, 13 eens Gardens, 
Loaden, W.2. AMB. 49/4749 Also 
English Sketching Holidays in delightful 
Regency residence in Sussex, and London 
classes for s and begi *. 
UMANISM ‘is a faith for the modern 
world Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, ¥ W.8. WES, 2341. 
RENCH families welcome English ‘girls into 
their homes in exch. children’s care & 
light housewk. Service International  d’E- 
nges, 148 Walton St., $.W.3. KEN. 1586, 


LLWOODS Carnation Cut Flowers—the 

ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected cleus or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From 1gn.- 
Sens. a box. One quality, the best! rite 
for catalogue, Allwood Bros., Litd., 40 Hey 
wards Heath, Sx. Wivelsfield Green 232-233. 


RENCH for Conversation. a 

courses begirners/all The Men- 
tor 11 Charing xX Rd., Ver” TRA. 2044. 

‘STLEYS of Jermyn St. (108/111), $.W.1. 

Briar pipe specialists. Your briar pi 
(amy make) reconditioned & cleaned with 
pure alcohol, 3s, plus 9d. postage, any 
pees. (Foul pipes are injurious to health.) 
li repairs, new stems, etc. We purchase 
Meerschaum pipes. Write for price list. 


MANNEQUINS. | a girl contemplating a 





Lie 


career in will receive a frank 
(and free) assessment of her es in an 
interview with Lucie ore. Brochure, 449 
Oxford St, W.1. MAY. 


Your b fer Success rosie with “ Know- 
for Pree N.3 “ Know- 

How't Guide to > Writing, Success.” No Sales 
No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Success- 
ful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond $t., W.1 


[NFLUENC ‘E people and win ys whilst 
busy elsewhere, with a Cru. John 
Vickers, 29 Belgrave Rd., S > 4915. 


| ta cases of Nervous Exhaustion try Nerve 

Manipulation. A — oe therapy, in- 

vigoratin; 

ener, Bentinck St., Leoten, W.l. WRL- 
beck 9600. Ask for brochure. 

WHITE fc for Profit. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute 

(Dept. E/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


8. Tearless s French! Painless German! 


Barcelona which are, indeed, almost (but not 
quite) Senn ee, to Harold Ingham, Lid., 
. Harr ' 





15 St. John’s row, x. 
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per line (average 6 words). -¥ No. 

extra, Pre essential. Press Toss. 


State latest acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, WCA. Het. #471. 




















A fascinating second look at a 


possible nightmare future! 


BRAVE NEW 
WORLD 
REVISITED 


by Aldous Huxley 











BRAVE NEW WORLD was a fantasy, a 
satire on an improbable future. Its fanci- 
ful Utopia was a scientific nightmare, a 
hell of standardisation, mass production 
and mass thinking. 


It was also a prophecy—and one which 
Huxley himself believes has come far 
closer than he ever imagined. Now he 
makes a brilliant re-examination of his 
controversial book and puts forward 
thoughts which will be of the greatest 

interest to all. 


This outstanding series begins next Sunday in the 
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Tea MAR. “* The Quare SOME, 20th ‘Century Spanish Paintings. NDIAN 0 ia x of Culture, London | Br., FABIAN Summer Schools, August 18-Sept. 
Fellow” id rs Fri. yf is. co 5.30 & 8.30. Arts Council Gallery, 4 James's Sq.. Fri.. June 1. 8.30: A. S.-N. Pillai, “ In- 1. Brian Abel-Smith, Austen Albu, 
NITY: “EUs. 5391. "Lo > iaieel S$.W.1. Open till June 9. — , Weds., dian Theory of Art.” 62 Queen's Gdas., Arthur Blenkinsop, C. A. R. Crosland, David 

Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. W.2, of Leinster Terrace. Eversiey, Edward me Nall las Jay, Hilary 
“ Widowers* Houses.” 5 we / Admi ‘arker, 3 P. 


$e i Is. > Marquand, John P; ‘ollard, 
am. Next Fri. Polly,” - ae ™ HE Linguists’ Club ae Lodge, Camp- : 
ra. Book now! Mems. only. 2s. 6d. p.a. ORSHAM Court, Nr. Bath. Open Wed., | T den Hull Road, W.8. , June 2, at 6 s 'F. Powell, et SW. Wootton. Details, 11 
RTS. Tem 2334. vgs. 7.30 (ex, M), Thurs., Suns,, April-Oct. Blizabethan; p.m, Film: “ Miss Julie” wai TIWLYN a ia. Sicabins G hay 
B wis Sun, 5 8, Angne sa peay. | Qeageen Seotec, Oem 0nd Cepoenicle: | LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED N*"s 3 eee Bie y aumedisione 
soe « aie —— ~—_ Masters.’ 11-12.30, 2-6. 2s. 6d. ahh tuition, Large studio. Beginners wel- 
YNYARD Browse’s “ Dark Summer ” : ie ARL BOROUGH Gate Secretarial Col- | comed. For prospectus apply Director, Ger- 
May 29 to June 3 inc. for 6 days. 7.30 PROSPECT fain ie Duke 5 gad | 4 lege offers an intensive secretarial train- | mick Field Studio, Newlyn, *Penzance. 
ntly. Irving Theatre, WHI. 8657. Pe omg "Until jl a y = ing to Gesduntes and other well- opeemed HOUSE Party Holidays. Enjoy » varied 
: .. a, op = : gitls. Smell classes, expert tutors, individua hy ‘; ; st a 
bh nie aes Py 3 Pes a te Pes GioRsIo « Glee ‘ep de Sculpture at Walker's | attention, excellent results, Languages and | pany r ~*~ a oe orate hy A 
ean th ~ ly Child dW. Galleries, 1 Bond Street. Hours foreign shorthand. Private secretarial posts the sea in Britain (from 7} gns. p.w.) or our 
= ursday's 7 wen. May 77, 10 to 5, Semtsdeye 10 to 1. obtained. interview » a intment | only Swies- house party on the 7 of Lake 
Oo Y Rep Cinema, BAY. 2345. ay 2 BICESTER Galleries, Leicester Square. rospectus isom Principe “. = Geneva (dep, July 29, August 12 & 26). Cost 
R°% uinness, Father Brown” (U.). Italian Realist Painters of * La FB ot: y ey” 3 iy ot Bayswater Road, London, £31 10s. Full details from Erna Low, 47 
CTIOMAL Film big + "S. Bank, y boda 10-5.30.. Sats, 10-1. Until May 31. \anaan 3 — _ ¥ (HP) Old Brompton Rd., 8.W.7. KEN. 0911 
th Evans, Anton or Intelligent oung Jomen 
C Stenotyping (Machine Shorthand) used BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


(A). Dir. fa a .——— 19 Cork 
treet, so in Bronzes against a “ fine : aw 
Background Wf ‘French Deewing bao a A 
CHINESE Fs Premicre = Two without KENSINGTON Artists Exhib. at Leighton | or write for details of secretarial training, or Reg Birch; “ New Times, New Measures,” 
& 46 ne pe) Te. .. Holland Park Rd., W.14, until | stenotyping only, in day and evening classes. by R. Palme Dutt; “ The Devil’s Dilemma,” 
se Cr al e a "Chi. Hall fen’ 2. Week. 11-7. Sats. 11-5. Adm. free. | Palantype wor ay 229 High Holborn, W.C.1 by Ivor Monta and “ Constructive Co- 
y (News el). slington Tow ’ : — = - : (HOLborn 916 existence,” by Economista—all these appear 
Wed., May 30, 7.30 p.m. Tickets ls. 6d., ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay Street, Soho, in the } Labour Mond Ord 
2s. 6d., 38. 6d., from Britain-China Friend- W.1. New sculpture by Peter King. | OXFORD. Marlborough Gecreneiad Col. | GG ae lee ee, ar see, 
ship Association, 228 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C1. [VEAGH i Ceokeed” duane Exhib >< lege, HOA. High Street. Tel. Oxford | jSstal subscription from NS. 134 Balland’ 
Oo” Acres of Land—India. Ilford New Free. Wkdays. 10-7, Suns. 2.30-7 H omprehensive training for  high- es Lendon, 3. 
grade Secretarial appointments for Students 
Era Film Soc, (SEV. aay B a x Theatre, 210 — from Archway or Golders Grn. Stns. 
of good general education. Foreign langu- HE Real Fight "’ deals with the struggle 
High Rd., Ilford, Sun. May 27, 7.30. REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1. | ages. Small classes, individual attention. for the minds of men between the secu- 
oe 17 Dover Street, Saturday ey Peiatiogs by Jawlensky i es 1941) 10-6. Fg ag on application to Headmistress, ios soltuen of, Comenions and the values of 
pm ncing to Norman Jac . Sat. 10 xhibition closes June 2. rs obson iberal democfacy, “ Psychological Warfare "’ 
Noveliones. Members 3s. and thelr guests | ““—“TECTURES AND MEETINGS | (GIRLS who wish to perfect their languages | '%.2%, account of expenditure by Soviet 
— ee ees .A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Tues.,, May with s view t working sbreed are recomt- and other articles, together with notes on 
CONCERTS < Nicol: : |} mended to train at St. Godric’s College for I 
FIGMORE tte Geations 29, 8.15. icolas de Staél discussed | Secretaries & Linguists; where they will have | {P¢ export of slave labour from U.S.S.R., 
Hall. mn the racious by Adran Heath, Robert Melville, Bryan ii facili Bulganin’s Scout Badge, piracy in North 
Pp { HRH. The Princess Alice R Davi Syl Chair: | excellent facilities for studying both languages Pacthi ll 
: ae ah # Th a oi” a obertson aaa vid ylvester. “hair : | and secretarial work & for meeting students aa ic, etc., all in May issue, Common Cause 
Countess of At oe. leasing L. 7 Nevile Wallis. Mems. 1s. 6d. Guests 3s. from all over the world. -Intensive Courses ore Specimen copy 4d. p.f. from 66 
Pie iet Works Rigs. he on — — "hatin by Geelivey “Gover. + a. for way. pacueten. oe € poedentint wa RR SS 
Pian’ ms, J ’- | students, Canteen, Loveridge, F. STONE’S Weckl This f Am 
Benjamin Britten, PWilaLobon, Ravel Liszt Is. 6d, Guests 3s, Mem’ship invited. | M.A(Cantab.), St. Gouna tc’s College, 2 Ark. ain then nae Fad. a oo «* 
ibee'n Tillett (WEL. $418). LIO. Hear an honest answer on this & wright Road, London, N. Gt. Britain. An indispensable service for 
nf a 3 : other vital questions. B: : $ ONDON | University ~ other Exams. well-informed people. vailable at 3gns. p.a 
a ie ay ay Lida Bach Deas al Pecerice De ; ‘ University Gosseggnatens - College pee from Skyline Press, 2 Wilton Terr., S.W.1 
, o ; ,, 3.W.1. ; ares students for al Certificate of "CASEY 4 
Group, John Minceasen. P. JR. ., 7.30, Free (Res.: 2s, 6d.) London Natural ucation (for Entrance Faculty require- O Bard in wae Sore Deter Sam oe 
lish, R. Standen. Progs. — Society. ments, oF dicoct cmtry 7 ee) loose. & | Ss. yr. Encore. P.O. Box 253, London $.W.7 
ETER Pears, tenor, Julian — lute == BSCENITY & the Law”: Norman St. | Final Exams. for B. c on., E oe 
itar: Mayflower Barn, Jordans. Sat. ohn Stevas. Chelsea Tn. Hall Tu. 29 | B.Sc. Soc., LL.B. & Diplomas, G.CE. DOETRY and criticism, new and second- 
June 2 ot 8. Tickets 6s. H. ee. Tra- va, ‘Is, Chelsea & Ken Fabian Soc. | levels, all’ other Examining Bodies), Law. hand. David Asches, 34 Greck Street, 
Jordans, Bucks — a Prospectus from Registrar, 70 Burlington | W.}. GERrard 6114. (Open 10-7, including 
met, ) : ; NTERNATL. Society for Socialist Studies : Saturdays). Behind Palace Theatre. 
M Ma House, Cambridge. 
dy 3p Mozart Choir: Mon., ox meets Church House, Deans Yard Von ; . ager: Ralph Abercrombie. 
7.30 p.m, Mahatma Gandhi » | metr, zor 29, 7-9. Speaker: Hugh Jenkin ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of = 
YMCA, Indian Students Union, 41 F ; Foreign Languages & School of English PARIS Thédtre et La Revue Thedtrale.” 
Sq. Prog. incs. Mozart rt. Knab, Lond. Fabian Soc. Wed. Ma for Forei Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, Subserip. Agt.: Richard A. Law, 81 
fens, we folk songs. Tickets 2s, 6d. at ae “The Work of the Fabian Colonial W.1. GERard 8531-2. All foreign languages Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. GER. $273. 








or trom, German Welfare Council, 25 | Bureau.” 2 Bloomsbury Sq., W.C.1. Vis. 2s. | taught in cz & evening. Comps classes or private WE pay cash & collest your books. Social- 


door 
Villiers St., HE West London Ethical Society, i lessons; beginners grades. Intensive ism, politics, economics, especially. a 
Pri f Wales T. Daily etaere in English and preparation for H ith k , 
MAunice Grecia Ormorio De borsh & High St, W.8. Sunday, May 27, ose Men | Combridge Univ. Cortificete. ‘Short or Long aracans shop Led. W:6. Ri 
Bowden, lise Wolf, Gerald English, Norman | & R ings, 7 p.m. Virginia Flemming: | Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. Steiner, 64 Teer, us eu * wo 
“ ; , 24 
Platt, ¢ Choir, Orchestra, cond. W. | “What to Expect of Life.’ FOREIGN Languages. New term private & | i‘ 
Berge “AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami class tuition y 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London MAN's World now contains a 32-page 
Settlement, 5 Tavistock Place, W: Ghenananda, Kingsway Hall, Holborn, Schoow for Tanguages, 20-21 Princes St., Male Art Photography Supplement 
kets 3s. from secretary or at the door. Thurs., 7.30 p.m. May 31, “You of Devo- Hanover Sq., AY. 2120. Is 3d monthly from all newsagents 
USICAI evening. Dvorak’s opera tion” ‘(contd.), All welc, Suns. “ m., at COLE de Francais, 283 Oxford St., W.1 TD. Borkenau, Bukharin, Rosenberg, 
“ Russalka ”” on gramophone records in- Centre, 68 Dukes Av., Muswell intl N.10, HYD. 6524. Outstanding success of our James, Trotsky; bks./pamps. Box 317 
troduced by Malcolm Rayment at B.C.F.L., for mems. & friends: Meditation & discourse. attractive French Conversation Courses. Trial G®RMAN Seske ta fda Libris, 3c" 
20 Pont Street, 7.30 p.m. on Saturday May 26. PERSONAL IST Group, Buberian Dialogue eee Ry te 4 wT Boundary Rd., N.W.8. OM AI 
between slic Paul & oates. “A io - — 
__ EXHIBITIONS —— Christian & a Humanist Discuss Their Differ- GPANISH yn" translations, interpreting TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS ~ 
ANYMED stitched Print Renoir’s “ Place | ences.” Conway Hall, Fri., June 1, 7.30 p.m. by expd. qual. Spanish lady. MAC. 3838. | [*AULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 


Clich today 50s. plus tax - - Stich 
140. 54, bem ot eed P oriateciiers, or trom 11 PUSHKIN Gub, 24 Kensington Park Gdns., BARN Touch-typing in 1-2 months. Pri- |, writ “oul, sion tees oe Ge 


te le Sutton, FLA. 7967. ays, poetry, etc. Editing 
Great Turns, Dr. "6. cau Pronce Rn Reiates’* | [TENSIVE iodide i were: | Pach writer: Borothy” Shy, 'Tha' Green 


WEMMER Gallery, 26 Litchfield Street, Mon., M . Slobodskaya, tarial subj individual Ponny | a a. Lane, Bdgware, * Middx. STO. 
W.C.2, New York & other paintings. | Recital of i s. Fri. June 1 at 8, DP tc & 14 = ures begin * fre- YOMPETENT ~ Typeyriting ae ~MSS., 
Fred Uhiman. May 8- June 2. F. F. Seeley M.A. Pushkin'’s Love Poems. ver mueevele Davies, Whi 2 4 Theses, etc. . terms. MAI, 2659. 


ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 14. Tel. PARK § YPING. MSS & The 
. ‘Tibetan & Nepalese Art. Daily | MOVEMENT for Colonial Freedom. Pub- "TUITION by ‘post for Lond. Dar es T Specialists for Tyg — 
1. ‘Bat 10-1. ” Central Hall, Westminster, 7.30 2n., Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Low. Ae Secre-arial Service, 92 Gt. Russell 
WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, | Fri., ane 8, pa’ Speakers: fi fesional exam — Py won iments WCil_ Tel. _MUS. 7379. be 
W.L. Bxhibitions: Child Welfare Trowel MP. Conon 1. Joba Collige "Victor Gan’ VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford ( ot i894). YOUR tou } tees ent For rapid 
he Ages: The Medicine of Aboriginal lancz, Lady Megan Lioyd-George, Fenner UCH- -typing &/or ~Pitman’s Shorthand. Abbey Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victorie st, 
Peoples. From May 17, The Evolution of | Brockway (Chairman). ickets 1s. from Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 8.W.1, ABBey 3772. Report s, bills of qua 
Measures for the Promotion of the Nation's Movement for Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's XPERT Tuition, in in interpretation and tech- tity, theses, refs., rush oom 
Health. Mon.-Friday 10-5. __ Adm, Free. Inn Rd., W.C.1. Delegate Conference on E nique of pianof aim, LAM. Leschetizk ABEL Bi 
PREAUX Arts Gallery, Bruton. Place, WI. eaves, Hall, EC4, 230-10 | Method, Tanya Polunin, L.R.A.M. BAY. 76. | MABEL Byles, Dupl. 7 Som. Barney, 392 
Recent Potraits and other Sculptures by | P.™- tC legates + Seon xe SUMMER SCHOOLS Staff | wed Teapplied, Au 
eee Hutchinson. New Paintings by Denis : PO yg John Collins, ——e "I~ ing, duplicg. / (R — 
“Miller. Sa oy 'MP., joseph OLIDAYS: why travel farther & fare &, Guplicg. /typg. eports, price lists, &c.) 
—-- :- } nemeany, M.P. (Liberal Party Chief Whip), worse? Write to Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon., XPERT Dupg./Typeg Theses, MSS. 
ee eS | Se tae oe a a eae Oe Pi mi Be, dF 
geen Colgaions, In oid of the Renee Foun- BY ae all for typing, translations 
tion. secs june Adm. 3s. tudents " rf duplicatin ic 31 K 
Is. 6d. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1230. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ton ‘Church St., London, W.8. WES. 580 


WAJICOLAS de Staéi 1914-55: a memorial ; YPING, Proof-reading and Translatac 
exhibition. Whitechapel Art Gallery. All subscriptions are pro rata for six months T cults, teuttiees foodie oo on, 
Wk. days 11-6; Suns. 2-6; closed Mums. Surface Mail to any address in the world: 174 Manchester Road, Bradford. 


Adjoins Aldgate E. Stn. Last day Jure 6. One year, £2 5s. 0d. 6 months, £1 2s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 64. MISCELLANEOUS 


L Peeves Galle 30 Bruton Street, W.1. Air Mail to any address in Europe: £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; S. America £5 18s.; 
XX-Century French Paintings. India £5 18s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other Countries: by quotation. S32 wanted by the 


Daily” 10- S. 30. Sets. 10-1. ae Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main Malays B53 ing Science, Ltd., mt Hse., Regent St., 
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